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NOTES 


Tue greater part of Monday night was spent in the 
House of Commons on the Bann Drainage Bill. To the 
motion for the second reading Mr. Storey moved an 
amendment to the effect that the House was unwilling 
to advance further sums from the Imperial Exchequer for 
local drainage improvement in Ireland. Mr. Storey de- 
nounced the measure in strong language because the 
locality had not been consulted in the matter, and because 
the proposal was part of a policy of bribery carried on at 
the cost of Great Britain. As was to be expected, the 
rest of the opposition proceeded chiefly from English 
Radicals, who, as the debate went far to show, and as 
other debates have more than hinted, are much less 
anxious to be of service to Ireland than they are deter- 
mined to worry and hamper the Government. The 
only contention they urged which is really worth answer- 
ing was the impropriety of such advances being made 
from public funds. Give Home Rule to Ireland, they 
said in effect, and then let the drainage of Irish rivers 
be carried out by local bodies with money raised 
locally. This is plausible enough so long as you choose 
to forget that Ireland will have to wait many a long 
year for such schemes if they are only to be originated 
on the spot. But two Nationalist members followed 
Mr. Storey’s lead. The position of the remainder was 
candidly indicated by Mr. Clancy, who said that though 
they were at war with the present Government, they 
would take all they could get from it, ‘ even if it were a 
hundred millions.’ 


Mr. Batrour made an excellent defence of the 
measure. Dealing with the ‘ bribery’ accusation, he said 
plainly with that ‘indelicate incisiveness’ which seems 
to drive his opponents into a frenzy that the Govern- 
ment did not care whether they earned the gratitude 
of Irish members or not; they would be content if 
something were done to increase the material prosperity 
of Ireland. He summed up what is to be said for Bills of 
this sort in the remark that the condition of Ireland 
justifies a policy in regard to the extension of public 
works there which would be neither justifiable nor de- 
sirable in England and Scotland. And thanks to an in- 
terruption of Mr. Conybeare’s he had an admirable oppor- 
tunity of showing his adroitness in retort. It is urged, 
said the Chief Secretary, that in Irish questions the 
opinion of the majority of Irish members should be para- 
mount. Not, blundered Mr. Conybeare, when we have 
got to pay for it. Then, retorted Mr. Balfour, the 
nationalism of the member for Camborne is an economic 
nationalism. ‘He is for preserving the rights of oppressed 
nationalities so long as he can do it cheaply, but ask him 
to spend money, and he denounces the iniquity of a 
Government corrupt enough to do something really sub- 
stantial for the benefit of an oppressed nationality.’ Mr. 
Storey’s amendment was rejected by 209 votes to 68. 

VOL. II, 


Mr. CunnincHaME GranaM moved the adjournment of 
the House of Commons on Tuesday evening to call atten- 
tion to the instructions which the Government has given 
to the British delegates who are to attend the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Berne in September. These 
instructions forbid them to enter upon any discussion of 
the advisability of the hours of labour being regulated by 
the Legislature. Mr. Cunninghame Graham is as strong a 
supporter as Mr. John Morley is an opponent of a statutory 
working day of eight hours, yet on this occasion, though 
they referred to one another with a good deal of bitterness, 
they concurred in the opinion that the British delegates 
should have a perfectly free hand. They were supported 
from the Conservative side by Mr. Baumann. The answer 
given for the Government by Mr. Ritchie and by Sir 
James Fergusson is perfectly intelligible. We are reso- 
lutely opposed, they say, to any proposal for State-regula- 
tion of the hours of labour; and therefore we shall not 
allow the delegates to treat it as an open question, any 
more than Mr. Morley and his friends would allow British 
delegates to treat Protection as an open question. This is 
true enough as far as it goes; but when you are sending 
delegates to discuss among other things the question of 
Sunday labour, why draw the line and forbid them to 
discuss the question of week-day labour? Would it not be 
better not to send delegates at all ? 





Tue debate in the House of Lords on Tuesday night on 
the Land Transfer Bill was not particularly edifying— 
though a great deal more has been read into the debate 
than was said by any of the noble Lords who objected to 
the third reading. As Lord Salisbury pointed out, all the 
objections to the Bill which were brought forward referred 
to matters of detail, while no grounds for opposition to 
the principle of the Bill were stated. The Bill is practically 
a registration of the Ordnance maps, showing what land 
is actually held at the moment and by whom. It 
provides for the registration of owners, of limited 
owners, and of the burdens upon land. It will establish a 
Land Transfer Board charged with the duty of registering 
landowners and facilitating the transfer of land. In short, 
it is an attempt to put England in as good a position as 
Scotland has long enjoyed. The opposition of their Lord- 
ships is regrettable from every point of view: it was con- 
ceived in stupidity and brought forth in ignorance ; it was 
patriotic neither from a party nor from an Imperial point 
of view. Happily Lord Salisbury’s influence gained the 
day, and saved the irreconcilables from stultifying them- 
selves and from doing a serious wrong. 


Tue debate which took place on Wednesday night on 
the Cruelty to Children Prevention Bill, is a striking illus- 
tration of the contemptible meanness of modern philan- 
thropy. The Attorney-General’s motion for permitting 
the employment of children under ten in places licensed 
for public entertainment was defeated by a majority of 40. 
The opponents of Sir Richard Webster had no weighty 
arguments to bring forth. Mr. Samuel Smith gravely 
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asserted that the playhouse was a wicked place, and that 
it meant hopeless ruin for the majority of girls employed 
there, and no greater nonsense has been talked since 
the days of Jeremy Collier. The speech of Mr. H. 
Fowler was still less to the point. It is the duty of parents 
to support their children, he argued, and therefore there 
is no necessity for children to be employed in the theatre. 
But duty is one thing, performance another, and nothing 
is to be gained by neglecting facts for theories. Every one 
who is familiar with Drury Lane knows how great a 
benefit has been conferred on that crowded neighbourhood 
by the theatre. Not only has the scanty wage earned by 
the parents been augmented, but the children who have 
danced at the theatre have received a technical edu- 
cation which is invaluable in after life. And more 
than this, they have been taught, what they never 
could have learnt in their slum, that life contains such 
a thing as happiness. It cannot be stated with any 
appearance of truth that children who entertain the public 
at an early age undergo any mental or moral injury. The 
career of hundreds of distinguished players is an unanswer- 
able contradiction to this calumny. The system of com- 
pulsory education has more victims than the stage, and yet 
even an hysterical philanthropist such as Mr. Samuel Smith 
has not a word to say against the Board Schools. How- 
ever, the Attorney-General’s motion was defeated, and 
next winter, when scores of families are reduced to starva- 
tion, Mr. H. Fowler will be able to congratulate him- 
self that the relationship which ought to exist between 
father and child has not been violated. 





A Great Unionist demonstration was held at Hanley on 
Wednesday night, at which Mr. Goschen delivered an 
excellent speech. The interruptions of a minority of the 
audience seemed, as usual, to inspire his remarks with 
fresh point and vigour. He devoted himself principally 
to the consideration of the analogies by which Mr. Glad- 
stone has attempted to justify Home Rule. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer maintained that such a Constitution 
as the Bill of 1886 set up never existed with success in 
European or any other history. As for Austria, Mr. Glad- 
stone had omitted altogether to take account of the enor- 
mous powers of the Crown ; while in respect of the Colonies, 
if they enjoyed no more than Mr. Gladstone had offered to 
Ireland they would now be on the high road to separation. 
If Mr. Gladstone’s old scheme is dead and Mr. Asquith’s 
idea of Federation reigns in its stead, only hopeless confusion 
ean ensue. Mr. Goschen pointed out a few of the results 
that would follow from any federal scheme, and in an 
eloquent peroration declared that the Government sought 
te uphold the Union not merely for the sake of Great 
Britain but for the sake of Ireland. It should be noted, 
by-the-by, that Mr. Goschen’s tone in speaking of what 
has been done already in Ireland was much more moderate 
than that of Mr. Chamberlain’s letter. 

Mr. Ranpo.tpw Wemyss has begun his election campaign 
in West Fife with that energy which his public life in his 
county has led his supporters to expect of him. He seems 
determined to make up for the regrettable delay that took 
place at the beginning of the contest, and he has everywhere 
been well received. There is one striking aspect of the 
contest which should be brought home to Mr. Gladstone. 
It is that Ireland bulks to a very small extent in the speeches 
of the candidates or the minds of the audiences. The 
development of the fishing industry, employers’ liability, 
mining royalties, and kindred subjects seem to have a 
more practical interest to the men of Fife than the ‘ wrongs 
of Ireland,’ of which perhaps like other people they are 
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now beginning to get a little tired. The polling takes 
place on Friday next. 


THe announcement that the eldest daughter of the 
Prince of Wales is engaged to be married to Lord Fife 
will be received with unbounded satisfaction by the people 
of Scotland. Lord Fife is a nobleman of high personal 
popularity, and his proposed alliance with the Royal Family 
is flattering not only to himself but to his country. The 
bad old methods of George 1., by which it was sought to 
compass the ruin of the Royal Family by fencing it off 
from everybody as a separate race, are happily being for- 
gotten ; and the Prince of Wales, with his usual wisdom, 
has thrown no obstacle in the way of the establishment of 
a new and better tradition. 


Sooner or later our Government will have to use firm 
language to that of Portugal about the treatment which 
British subjects and British interests receive on the East 
Coast of Africa, and show that strong words will if neces- 
sary be followed by strong action. It had better be sooner 
than later, if we are to be left with any interests to con- 
serve in that quarter. The last high-handed proceeding 
of the Lisbon authorities is the confiscation of the property 
of the Delagoa Bay Railway, a concern floated in London 
with British and American capital for carrying out the 
scheme of a line from the Transvaal gold-fields to Portu- 
guese territory at Lourenco Marques. <A Delagoa Bay 
Railway has several times been projected and begun ; but 
the latest concessionaries alone have done anything 
towards making it a fact. Sections have been opened 
for traffic, and other portions are under survey; and the 
Lisbon Government have seized this juncture to declare 
the work forfeited owing to the expiry of the concession, 
and to announce that they will themselves take possession 
and indemnify the company with the products of an en- 
forced sale. It is obvious that the prospect of the 
success rather than of the failure of the scheme has in- 
duced them to take this step. Meantime we learn that 
the company have obtained opinions that the decree of 
the Portuguese Government is in excess of its powers ; 
and their action has been the subject of remonstrances on 
the part of our own Government, who have taken up the 
position that Portugal is bound at least to agree to submit 
the position to arbitration. It has been stated that 
Portugal has no visible mission in Africa. But she has. 
Her mission is the impediment of progress—to block 
British enterprise, or throw it off the rails. 


France still sulks about Egypt ; and she is just now 
showing off in the historic part of the dog in the 
manger. She is no longer allowed to interfere in the 
government of Egypt; so she takes a petty revenge by 
refusing her consent to the conversion of the Egyptian 
debt save upon impossible conditions. ‘We will only 
allow you,’ she says, ‘ to lessen the burden of debt which 
weighs so heavy upon the fellaheen on condition that you 
fix a date for the evacuation of Egypt.’ And since we do 
not intend to evacute Egypt to please France or any one 
else, the consent of the other Powers goes for nothing, 
and the conversion cannot take place. Thus the evils of 
the old dual control still make themselves felt. We have, 
however, given the fellaheen a good and just government; 
and probably the time will come when by a little energetic 
action we shall be in a position to relieve them of some of 
that debt which is the curse of Egypt. 





A HorRIBLE affair occurred yesterday week outside the 
Canterbury Music Hall in London. George Letine, the 
leader of a troupe of acrobats, was stabbed to death 
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by a man named Curragh, who subsequently tried to 
commit suicide. Curragh’s motive is supposed to have 
been vengeance for a daughter of his who died in Letine’s 
employment. The case will no doubt be brought to trial 
before long, as the Coroner’s jury have found a verdict of 
wilful murder against Curragh. But something must be said 
of the disgraceful conduct of nearly the whole of the daily 
pressregardingthe case. Not only the professional (evening) 
hysterials, but also many of the most respectable morning 
sheets must be included in the censure. They have taken 
the course they took in the case of Mrs. Maybrick ; that 
is to say, they have ‘interviewed’ every one concerned, 
they have published every rumour that was flying about, 
they have raked together all the scandal within reach, and 
they have commented on their news with a freedom and an 
audacity which before the days of the Parnell Commis- 
sion would have seemed incredible. Steps will have to 
be taken to teach proprietors and editors that it is no 
business of theirs to ‘ precognosce’ witnesses, and to hold 
unofficial trials. Meanwhile, an indirect result of the 
present spasm of agitation has been the triumph in the 
Commons of Messrs. H. Fowler and Samuel Smith over 
Sir Richard Webster and his little clients of the stage. 

In spite of stagnation, money is cheaper than perhaps 
it ever was before, and this notwithstanding that we have 
arrived at the ‘ turn of the year, when, as a rule, bankers 
curtail advances and rates perceptibly harden. Even 
cheaper rates appear inevitable. Only two contingencies, in 
fact, can bring about an opposite result, namely, the serious 
reopening of the Eastern Question or a crisis on the River 
Plate. Some minor conversion schemes are in hand, notably 
that of the Egyptian Preference Debt; but these have 
no direct bearing upon the situation. A much more 
serious menace to the money market exists in the pre- 
sent condition of affairs in the Argentine, where the 
erude methods which have been followed in regard to the 
currency laws have, with the rise of the gold premium to 
over 70, brought about the sudden fear that the crisis so 
long averted may at last have arrived, and, as a conse- 
quence, all classes of securities connected with the Argen- 
tine have suffered severely in price. If the drain of gold 
presently going on continues, nothing can prevent a 
collapse. Among home investments, the chief matter of 
interest is the prospects of the immediately forthcoming 
railway dividends. The increase in the traflics of the 
principal railways has been unusually large, and from a 
quarter to one per cent. more dividend may certainly be 
looked for in all cases. The chief element of doubt is the 
extent to which increased working charges may have 
absorbed the new revenue. Coals especially have risen in 
a marked degree, and it is reported that contracts are now 
being renewed at increases averaging from 30 to 40 per 
cent. on existing rates. Wages also have risen, though in 
a minor degree. 
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TURKEY IN THE ALLIANCE? 


N foreign affairs the most important event of the 
week is not the Austrian Emperor’s speech, nor 
Count Kalnoky’s either. Both were significant, no 
doubt; but only as they confirmed the impression 
which unprejudiced common sense had already drawn 
from the more obvious and commanding facts of the 
situation. The Emperor gave us to understand that 
although an immediate violation of peace is not to be 
feared, yet all the diplomacy of Europe has failed to 
diminish the chances of war. That is what the Em- 
peror’s speech comes to when reduced to its essence ; 
and, if we may be allowed to say as much, it is a simple 
repetition of what we have been preaching on this 
matter for weeks past. Count Kalnoky’s address was 
intended to be more reassuring, but stripped of the 
leather and prunella of ministerial expositions the 
sense of it is the same. No reason to fear an immediate 
outbreak of war—no encouragement for hope that the 
danger of it is dying away: every Government in 
Europe most anxious to shun the beginnings of a con- 
flict which promises no certainty but prodigious slaugh- 
ter and enormous waste, and every Government still 
doubtful whether that conflict will be or can be averted. 
Nothing better than this can be extracted from the two 
speeches ; and he who finds more comfortable meanings 
in them may be assured that they are reflected from his 
own sanguine mind. Further, it may be remarked that 
Count Kalnoky’s references to Bulgaria are not likely to 
appease the irritations of the present moment; which 
are more numerous, if not more considerable, on the 
whole than they were a month ago. 

But now we hear of a new thing, some crooked 
intimations of which are beginning to creep out in the 
German newspapers. ‘The convenient AOlnische Zeitung 
hints that the Turkish Government might do worse 
than join the Triple Alliance ; indeed, there is some 
reason to hope that it will do so in certain eventualities. 
This is a matter of such deep importance that a lively 
discussion immediately arises over the question, was 
the Cologne Gazette ‘inspired’ herein, or are we to read 
its curious and interesting articles of Tuesday as a 
mere editorial speculation? Above all, is there any- 
thing in it; and if so, how much? We believe we can 
answer these questions, The Cologne journal was 
‘inspired ~ to say what it did say, and there ts a great 
deal in it. ‘The truth is that the German Government 
has been endeavouring for some little time past to 
persuade the Sultan into joining the Triple Alliance. 
Not that the proposal would include ‘Turkey on terms 
precisely similar to those that bind the three European 
powers together: that we do not understand. The 
suggestion is that Turkey shall engage herself to join 
the Alliance in certain contingencies and eventuali- 
ties, the nature of which will be sufficiently com- 
prehended by reference to what is going on in the 
Balkan States, and possibly in Armenia. But though 
the proposal has its limitations, so far it has not found 
favour in the Sultan’s eyes. If we are rightly informed, 
some of the more important of His Majesty’s official 
advisers recommend acquiescence in the German pro- 
posal. But they have their opponents, who insist upon 
the wisdom of neutrality at present ; and the Sultan’s 
own mind strongly inclines to their advice. 
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That, at any rate, was the state of things a few days 
ago. But the counsels of the Porte are peculiarly sub- 
ject to sudden change, and it is possible that the Sultan 
may have been persuaded to resign his opinion. ‘There 
is one good reason for thinking that it may be so. ‘The 
British Government, we believe, has informed the Sultan 
that it would view the acceptance of the German pro- 
posal with pleasure. To be sure, that is not a very 
recent intimation. The Sultan knew Lord Salisbury’s 
mind on the subject when he put the suggestion aside. 
He was aware then that he would not displease the 
British Government, at any rate, if he joined the Triple 
Alliance on the conditions proposed. ‘Therefore that 
consideration must have been taken into account when 
the proposal was first rejected. But of course it may 
have been re-urged more strongly since ; or other persua- 
sives, some of them drawn from recent events and revela- 
tions in the Balkan Peninsula, may have operated on the 
Sultan’s mind. In short, for aught we know to the 
contrary at present, that article in the Cologne Gazette 
may be explained in either one or two ways. Perhaps 
it is feared at Berlin that the German proposal will be 
definitely rejected, and therefore the impolicy of de- 
clining it is made a matter of public discussion ; or it 
has been accepted, and the world is to be informed of 
the very important fact in the most serviceable way and 
by delicate degrees. 

In any case the mere prospect, backed as we believe 
it to have been, will add very evidently to the political 
‘sensations’ of the month. Not that we ought to have 
been unprepared for it. In the December number of 
The Nineteenth Century, the writer of an article on 
‘The Recent Change in European Affairs’ printed 
a footnote revealing (apparently) Prince Bismarck’s 
views as to the part which England and Turkey 
might play in a League of Peace. Briefly, it came 
to this: an alliance between Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and England to maintain the independence of the 
Balkan States, and forbid all aggressive war, would be so 
formidable that no other combination would dare to 
defy it. Probably. But not if England contributed 
moral support alone. Under certain circumstances she 
would have to fight too. But with what forces? Her 
navy? Her navy would have enough to do to protect 
her enormous commerce and a dozen sea-board cities 
from French attack. ‘To all intents and purposes, the 
conflict would have to be fought out on land; and the 
British navy might destroy the French fleet without 
doing much to prevent a defeat that might break the 
German Empire in pieces. As for the British army, it 
barely suffices to police an enormous empire. But this 
might be done: Great Britain might undertake to 
pay and officer the Sultan’s land forces should war be 
declared against the coalition: an all but impossible 
thing, however, with such an army to add to the fight- 
ing force of the allies. That was the story; a very 
credible one in itself, and exceedingly interesting when 
read by the light of these recent reports. We are to 
understand that, for reasons which may easily be guessed, 
the British Government did not see its way to adopting 
Prince Bismarck’s grand suggestion, which was formu- 
lated some years ago. But it appears certain now that 
the German Government has never given up the idea 

of strengthening its alliance by the use of the Turkish 
army, which, of course, would be an enormous advan- 
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tage. From its numbers, the first-rate fighting material 
of which it is composed, and the positions from which 
it would move in actual campaigning against Russia, 
the ‘Turkish army would be of exceeding value to the 
allies; not to speak of the effect which the appearance 
of the Sultan as a fourth party to the Alliance would 
have in the Balkans—more particularly in the most 
important State of all, which is Roumania. We have 
also to remember that there is a Turkish party which 
favours compromise with Russia; and therefore that 
in gaining over the Sultan Germany ,would secure a 
negative as well as a positive advantage. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, at the anxiety of 
Germany to bring the Sultan into the so-called Peace 
League, even upon conditions which would leave 
him without any responsibility until actual invasion of 
some one of the Balkan States had begun. What we 
are most anxious about now are those same conditions, 
They might be of no importance to us in any case— 
they might be of very grave importance ; by which we 
do not mean to insinuate that the British Government 
has undertaken or is likely to undertake any actual 
responsibility in this extremely interesting matter. 


WEST FIFE. 


TYNE resignation of Mr. Preston Bruce has been 

accompanied by a succession of antic and sur- 
prising incidents. ‘To begin with, Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, a literary gentleman well known to middle- 
class culture and the readers of young ladies’ magazines, 
came down to assist his friend Mr. Munro Ferguson in 
persuading a certain electorate to go on believing in 
the political genius of Mr. Gladstone and the political 
innocence and good faith of Mr. Gladstone’s trusty 
and well-beloved leader. It was a bold thing to do; 
but Mr. Birrell has seen his two volumes of Obiter 
Dicta confer upon their author the reputation of a 
real man of letters; he has therefore every reason 
to have faith in the possibility of the impossible ; 
and he appears to have prattled at large through 
Fife as cheerily as his chief was just then prattling 
to the men of Devon and the West. It is under- 
stood that he was all the while endeavouring to re- 
commend himself to the electorate of St. Andrews with 
a view to mis-representing it some day in Parliament 
and voting in its name for the projected dismember- 
ment of the Empire and the promised disestablishment 
of the Scottish Church. But this did not at first appear. 
It was only seen that Mr. Augustine Birrell was a man 
of many words and that Mr. Munro Ferguson was ex- 
ceedingly fond of the sound of his voice ; and if it had 
been hinted anywhere that the author of Obiter Dicta 
was only a carpet-bagger (or Mugwump) in disguise, the 
Separatist press everybody but Mr. Munro Ferguson in 
fact—would havereceived the news with lessof indignation 
than surprise. ‘Then of a sudden theannouncement of Mr. 
Preston Bruce’s resignation was sprung upon the con- 
stituency ; it was discovered that Mr. Augustine Birrell 
had a sentimental interest in certain of the Kingdom’s 


graveyards, and was connected by marriage with Lord 
Elgin ; it was rumoured that he was therefore just the 
man to represent West Fifeshire; it was explained to 
him that, in spite of the fact that his candidature for 
the vacant seat must certainly have every appearance of 
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a piece of impudent double-dealing, and would assuredly 
produce the effect of an achievement in jobbery, West 
Fifeshire was yearning to be represented by him ; and 
albeit his diffidence was only equalled by his amaze- 
ment, he promptly allowed himself to be persuaded 
into the belief that everything was as it ought to 
be, and was nominated and accepted with a celerity 
that for the moment left him master of the field. 
The miners had meant to treat themselves to a 
candidate of their own, but the resignation of Mr. 
Preston Bruce had taken them even more violently by 
surprise than it had taken Mr. Birrell and Mr. Munro 
Ferguson ; and although Mr. Birrell, as became the 
‘man of great intellect” that one of his constituents 
described him to be, would cheerfully have subscribed 
as far as his means would permit to any fund for the 
benefit of such a candidate, his generosity was in vain. 
The announcement that Mr. Preston Bruce could sit no 
more had somehow been so timed that nobody could 
take advantage of it but Mr. Munro Ferguson and the 
man of great intellect he called his friend ; and the 
consequence was that Mr. Birrell, but yesterday un- 
known outside the regions of middle-class culture and 
the boarding schools which take in Atalanta, became as 
conspicuous—as notorious even—as Emeritus Professor 
Blackie, and proceeded to illustrate his fitness to vote 
as Mr. Gladstone and his chief might tell him to vote 
on all the platforms in West Fife. He had nothing 
new to say, but the Struldbrugs of the controversy were 
as his household gods. He had all the battered old 
platitudes, all the impotent old arguments, all the 
withered and senile old aspirations at his finger ends ; 
and his fitness to figure as one in a Separatist minority 
was placed forthwith beyond the possibility of dispute. 
And then a weird thing happened. It may have 
been that Provost Donald (of Dunfermline) read Obiter 
Dicta, and despaired of West Fife before the world 
if once West Fife took the author of that elegant 
work to represent it in the Commons: or it may have 
been that Provost Donald felt himself to have as large 
a measure of the genius of Gladstonianism as Mr. 
Birrell, and determined to create himself an opportunity 
of flourishing his portion of the sacred fire: or it may 
be that, the Caucus having delayed to explain its views, 
there were voters in West Fife whose hearts were stirred 
by vague aspirations to rebellion and a certain distaste 
for the man of great intellect whom Mr. Munro Fergu- 
son had obligingly unearthed for them Whatever 
the eause, Provost Donald announced his intention of 
contesting the seat, and for a time it seemed that 
West Fife would witness the abnormal and dreadful 
spectacle of the rivalry of a Gladstonian Cain and Abel. 
Meanwhile, however, the Liberal Unionists and the 
Conservatives—who had as usual been caught napping : 
whose amazement at the condition of things appears, 
indeed, to have fallen not far short of Mr. Birrell’s own 
had found a candidate in Mr. Erskine Wemyss; 
and then it was seen that what had been shaping like a 
single combat between brothers was going to turn out 
after alla triangular duel on the lines established by 
Mr. Briggs, Mr. Easthupp, and Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
The prospect was delightful enough, for it was obvious 
that, whoever suffered, it would not be Mr. Wemyss. 
But it was briefly seen as the felicity of the epigrams 
in Obiter Dicta. Your good Gladstonian is nothing if 
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not obedient ; and as Provost Donald, albeit a good 
Gladstonian, has not the honour to be connected by 
marriage with the Earl of Elgin, it occurred to Provost 
Donald that it was clearly his duty to withdraw him- 
self and his pretensions from the field. 

The contest is therefore between Mr. Birrell and Mr. 
Randolph Wemyss. Mr. Birrell, as we know, is not 
only a man of great intellect but as uncompromising an 
enemy of Britain as Mr. Gladstone or the late Dr. 
Cronin themselves. But he is also a Londoner and 
a creature of the Caucus, and in West Fife these quali- 
ties are—or should be—as good as aefects. Mr. Wemyss, 
on the other hand, is the son of the house; he is 
so good a Radical that his views on the Eight Hours 
question are as advanced as Mr. Birrell’s, and he should 
thus be at least as acceptable to the miners as the 
author of Obiter Dicta; he is a staunch and determined 
Unionist, so that he should be able to appeal with the 
certainty of success to Unionists of every shade. If the 
seat be fought on the lines of not party but principle, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Birrell will have to go on 
cherishing his great gift of Gladstonism in secret and 
writing graceful little essays in periodicals designed for 
circulation in ladies’ schools. 


AFTER THE STRIKE. 


LTHOUGH the disturbance to commerce and the 
y ocean passenger traffic caused by the recent Sea- 
men’s Strike has subsided, it is not unlikely that the 
strike has left behind it the seeds of future outbreaks 
of industrial war. Most unfortunately the result of 
the contest has been to shake the confidence of the men 
in their Union, and it is a fact which the masters all too 
rarely realise that under present arrangements the only 
hope of a sound economic solution of the wages ques- 
tion lies in the strength of the Unions and the authority 
with which they represent the claims of the men. In 
several instances where the recent strike has been most 
severe we read of the men forswearing the Union, and 
in not a few cases the employers have insisted on the 
men doing this as a condition of taking them on 
again. These things are greatly to be regretted, and 
the event illustrates the extreme desirability of modera- 
tion in the demands made by the Trade Unions on 
the men’s behalf. In no kind of institution is the 
necessity of maintaining prestige and conserving 
esprit de corps more imperative than in a Trade 
Union, composed as it is of a fickle constituency 
where public spirit and the conception of social duty 
are apt to be at a discount, and exposed, moreover, to 
disintegrating influences from without. This necessity 
is not unreasonably relied on to restrain the extrava- 
gance which only too often characterises the demands of 
men who may be both ignorant and impatient, for a 
Union that allows itself to fall into the hands of 
extremists is as certain to be discredited and defeated 
as a political party which makes a similar mistake. 
There is strong ground for believing that the demands 
of the Union, in the present instance, were unreason- 
able, though that is a matter upon which it is quite 
impossible for those outside of the shipping world to 
express a definite opinion. In any case the cause of 
the strikers was doomed the moment they admitted 
such people as Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Cunninghame 
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Graham to their counsels. ‘That may be said to have 
been the crisis, the turning-point of their fortunes. 
Public sympathy was very generally with the seamen 
up to that point; after it public sympathy deserted 
them, and dissension and disruption were not long in 
appearing in their ranks. The lesson for Trade Unions 
and for working men in general is an obvious one. 

But the matter has more serious aspects than these. 
By reason of the very nature of things fresh disputes 
are sure to arise between the seamen and their em- 
ployers as to the rate of wages. Probably improving 
trade will induce the men to make a plausible claim for 
advanced remuneration before very long. Now, it will 
take the Union a long while to recover from the crush- 
ing blow it has received by its recent defeat, and without 
a strong and popular Union the men will be quite unable 
to give unanimity and authoritative expression to their 
claims, or to insure enforcement of them by concerted 
action if necessary. It has to be remembered that if 
the reason of employers cannot, any more than other 
people’s reason, be appealed to by fear, their cupidity 
can nevertheless be effectively restrained by it, and 
that it is not so much an actual strike as the certain 
apprehension that a strike can and will, if necessary, be 
resorted to by the men, that often preserves employers 
from the temptation of making unfair demands upon 
their work-people. Just in the same way nothing is 
so sure to restrain greedy impatience on the part of 
the men as the certain apprehension of a combined 
lock-out in case of insistence on quite unreason- 
able terms. But—and here is the danger—if the 
men lose confidence in the power of their organisa- 
tion and in the wisdom which guides it, they will 
feel themselves helpless ; and the sense of injus- 
tice, together with the sense of helplessness in the 
matter of redress, are precisely the incentives which 
always lead a mob to extravagant enterprises and 
violent measures. The ‘men who work in white shirts’ 
are easily made to appear odious on such occasions ; 
and there are, as Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham have shown, other ‘men in white shirts” 
ready and anxious to seize the occasion and preach the 
gospel of violence. If only the Unions are strong, and 
observe the golden mean in making their demands, 
industrial relations are not likely to be seriously dis- 
turbed, and the apostles of violence will draw no audi- 
ences. These gentlemen find their opportunity when, 
as in the seamen’s case, the Unions are weak. 

There has been some alarm manifested in connection 
with the strike lest a considerable impulse should be 
given to the employment of foreigners to man British 
vessels. The alarm has been little justified by the 
event. But the question to which it relates is a very 
important and a very wide one. It is very largely the 
same question which is raised by the portentous influx 
of Jewish labour into the East of London, or by the 
anti-Chinese movement in Australia. In America 
recent protective measures against the introduction of 
foreign labour come very near recognising the principle 
of America for the Americans. But there are tremen- 
dous difficulties in the way of attempting to keep 
Britain for the British, or even British ships for British 
seamen. In any case it seems far from desirable to 
suggest any active measures until the danger becomes 
more taneible than it can be said to be at present. It 
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is to the fishing population and the yachtsmen that 
the navy must chiefly look for its reserve supply of 
seamen. It is nevertheless true that, in the event 
of war, some at least of the big liners would be used 
for transport, and it would not be well if the convey- 
ance of our soldiers were entrusted to foreign sailors. 
We cannot expect that shipowners will submit to un- 
reasonable terms in order to keep British seamen in 
employment, if they can get Lascars or others to do 
the work nearly as well at very much smaller wages ; 
but it is not likely that the shipowners will be driven 
to do this on a large scale. It is pretty certain that 
they will continue to prefer their countrymen as em- 
ployees to foreigners, and among foreigners their choice 
must necessarily exclude Europeans, for it would be 
impossible to maintain effective discipline over a large 
body of foreign seamen who did not belong to an in- 
ferior race. Anyhow, if only the counsels of modera- 
tion and common sense make themselves heard on both 
the masters’ and men’s side, there is no very serious 
danger to be apprehended on this score at present. 


THE PROPOSED PASTEUR INSTITUTE. 
- Pasteur Institute is to be a reproduction in 
| 


ondon, eventually even in Edinburgh or Pitten- 
weem, of the Paris Hospital for those unfortunate per- 
sens who may have been bitten by dogs, cats, or other 
animals presumably suffering from rabies. It may be a 
hospital which may be without patients; for rabies is 
not a frequent malady in this country. But in any case 
it will be something more : it will be a place where some 
skilled operator is to be always ready to perform certain 
very delicate and complicated surgical operations. ‘True 
rabies, or hydrophobia—so called from one of its most 
prominent symptoms—is a dreadful malady, uncertain 
as to date, obscure in its pathology, and uniformly 
fatal in man, once the well-marked nervous symptoms 
are fairly established. It is accompanied not only by 


bodily torture but by peculiar mental horror and 


distress. ‘The sufferer is dangerous to his nearest and 
dearest, by reason of the fact that the saliva which 
clogs his parched lips and causes spasm of his larynx 
must be coughed or spluttered up, in which way a 
deadly poison is diffused. The hoarse voice seems to 
mimic the barking of a dog; the patient fears the 
water which he craves to drink, for the attempt to 
swallow it chokes him. No wonder that in the good 
old times two feather-beds were regarded as legitimate 
and merciful. Even now, drug after drug, theory 
after theory, have been tried and found wanting. The 
sleep of morphia, chloral, chloroform may relieve, but 
it is almost as certainly fatal as the franker and more 
robust method of our sires. 

Since the immortal discovery of Edward Jenner has 
robbed small-pox of its terrors, and through the 
trivial discomfort of infant and adult vaccination has 
practically dominated its ravages in all civilised countries, 
scientific physicians have been trying, hitherto with 
faint promise of success, for similar means by which 
the great race-diseases may be anticipated and mini- 
mised. Pasteur, however, had devoted his life-time to 
the study of certain diseases in animals of commercial 
value, especially fowls whose species is often decimated 


by cholera, and sheep, which are sometimes swept away 
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by anthrax in whole flocks. After thousands of ex- 
periments he discovered a method of so attenuating the 
virus of these dread maladies that he could confidently 
assert of a given subject that, having had the mild 
attack caused by his inoculation, it was proof not only 
against the disease acquired from contact with others but 
even from the injection of the undiminished virus. A 
bold experiment was made on sheep. ‘Twenty-five of a 
flock of fifty were inoculated with the attenuated virus, 
took disease in its mild form, and recovered ; after an 
interval the whole flock of fifty were inoculated with 
the undiminished virus, when the twenty-five protected 
took no hurt, and all the others died. Encouraged 
by this and similar results, the flock-owners of France 
in 1888 inoculated about 270,000 sheep against an- 
thrax, and reduced the mortality from 10 to 1 per 
cent. For the last ten years Pasteur has been labour- 
ing by similar experiments so to attenuate the virus of 
rabies as to produce similar results. He has proved to 
his own satisfaction and that of his school that by a 
series of attenuated injections of portions of the spinal 
cords of animals dead of rabies he can in fourteen days 
protect a dog so thoroughly that it will not take rabies 
even from the injection of the undiminished virus which 
causes instant rabies In an unprotected subject. 

It was not till July 1885 that any experiment was 
made on man, when after many consultations the boy 
Meister, badly bitten by a rabid dog, was inoculated ; he 
has not yet taken rabies. Since that day nearly 7000 
persons from all parts of the civilised world have been 
treated in Paris, and of those about one per cent. have 
died. It is absolutely certain that many people bitten 
by dogs really mad suffer no evil effect whatever, especi- 
ally if local treatment is instantly used. Unless the 
part be exposed, as the face or the hands, the poisonous 
saliva does not reach the wound: caustic and cautery 
will neutralise the virus if applied at once. All Pas- 
teur’s 7000 were with absolute certainty inoculated with 
true rabies: attenuated, of course, but still the disease. 
Pasteur’s opponents say that he may have given the 
disease to the seven hundred who died; and some 
Mrench medical journals are so bitter as to publish 
what they call a Nécrologie de Pasteur. 

‘The practical question for us to consider is, Do we 
need a Pasteur Institute? One hospital surgeon of 
large experience has seen only one real case in his life, 
but is familiar enough with patients—some had taken 
to whisky as being a safe diluent for so tremendous an 
evil—who all promptly recovered from their symptoms 
on being assured they had not hydrophobia. One well 
known Professor (veterinary) emulated Betsy Prig in 
her unbelief in the existence of Mrs. Harris by solemnly 
teaching that ‘no sich a person” as hydrophobia existed 
to attack the human race. ‘The question therefore is, 
Would not the painless extinction of all masterless curs 
and fat lap-dogs, and a wise use of caustics and cautery, 
be safer methods of suppressing a malady not really 
a human one at all than the supporting a costly labora- 
tory which would exist but to maintain a constant supply 
of infected dogs and rabbits for the provision of the 
attenuated virus? The anti-vivisectionists may have a 
lew words to say on the subject. One good thing is, 
that not even M. Pasteur wants to inoculate you till 
you are bitten ; so that the operation will not be made 
compulsory like vaccination or the Sixth Standard. 
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THE RE-ISSUE OF MODERN PAINTERS. 


is 1873 Mr. Ruskin, whose works had not attained 

the popularity which unfortunately belongs to 
them to-day, published a new edition of Modern 
Painters. ‘The preface to this edition closed with the 
following explicit statement : ‘I sign with my own hand 
this preface to every copy, thus certifying it as contain- 
ing the best impressions of the original plates now pro- 
ducible, and belonging to the last edition of the book 
in its complete form.’ Fourteen years later a pro- 
spectus was issued by Mr. George Allen of ‘a new 
and complete edition of Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 
in five volumes, with all the illustrations. The text 
will be that of the last edition (1873).2 This an- 
nouncement was indubitably startling, when taken 
in conjunction with the unequivocal guarantee of 
1873, and with the high-minded profession, now 
wholly discredited, which Mr. Ruskin put forth in 
The Two Paths. *‘lLowntoa very enjoyable pride, he 
there wrote, ‘in making the first editions of my books 
valuable to their possessors, who found out before other 
people that these writings and drawings really were good 
for something. On receiving the prospectus in 1887, 
Mr. R. Hamilton Bruce at once wrote to Mr. Ruskin, 
pointing out that the proposed re-issue was a breach of 
contract with the buyers of the 1873 edition. 

The point at issue is simple enough. ‘The edition of 
1873 was described as the ‘last edition in its complete 


Jorm. In 1887 is advertised ‘a new and complete edi- 


tion of Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters in tive voltimes.’ 
A Mr. W. G. Collingwood, in reply to Mr. Bruce's pro- 
test, attempted to reconcile these conflicting statements. 
But he had little in the shape of argument to advance. 
To say that ‘the new edition is only complete by the 
reproduction of several of the important of the author's 
autograph plates’ is to indulge in the most paltry 
quibble. The word complete bears the same meaning 
to-day as it bore fourteen years ago, and no casuistry 
on the part of Mr. Collingwood will induce the 
public to believe that in 1873 it referred to the 
plates, in 1887 to the text. On the actual publica- 
tion of the new edition a month ago the whole case 
was set forth in the columns of this journal with 
admirable clearness by Mr. Hamilton Bruce. His 
statement was followed by a_ strange, excited, and 
irrelevant letter from Mr. Collingwood. Beyond 
an unmannerly gibe at Mr. Bruce, who is said to 
appear ‘as the champion, or the tool, of certain 
dogs in the manger, Mr. Ruskin’s representative could 
find nothing wherewith to strengthen his position. Un- 
supported reiteration will not do duty for argument, 
and Mr. Bruce’s assertion that the 1889 edition of 
Modern Painters is a ‘ dishonest breach of faith with 
the buyers of that of 1873 ° remains uncontroverted. 
We are in entire agreement with Mr. Collingwood 
when he describes Mr. Bruce’s accusation as a serious 
one. But unhappily for him the facts upon which 
it is based are as clear as noonday. It must be 
obvious even to Mr. Collingwood that a book 1s 
not rendered incomplete because ‘destroyed plates 
have been re-engraved and unpublished plates added.” 
Experience has taught us that when a player has 
announced what he is pleased to call ‘ positively his 
last appearance on any stage, we may expect his 
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immediate assumption of a new réle. But it has always 
been taken for granted that if the comedian is a law 
unto himself, there is no rule for prophets and teachers 
of morality but that of decent human intercourse ; and 
hitherto in regard to limited editions both publishers 
and authors have kept faith with the public. Indeed, 


Mr. Ruskin’s re-issue of Modern Painters in the face of 


an undisputed pledge is so unprecedented that it has 
not been suffered to go unnoticed by the ‘trade.’ It is 
an open secret that two publishing firms of the highest 
repute have resolutely declined to concern themselves 
with Mr. Ruskin’s latest venture. 

Mr. Hamilton Bruce’s description of Mr. Ruskin’s 
action in the matter as ‘a dishonest breach of faith’ 
has been repeated, apparently without fear of serious 
consequences. It is all the more remarkable as Mr. 
Ruskin has for years employed the most eloquent pen 
of latter-day England in denouncing the growth and 
the profitableness of commercial immorality. 


GLASGOW AND ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


( WING to death and preferment an extraordinary 
3 number of University Chairs are vacant at the 
present moment in Scotland. As a consequence, there 
is hardly a licentiate in the Church, a teacher of classics 
in any one of our High Schools, or a lecturer on Prunes 
and Prism in any one of our Ladies’ Colleges, that is 
not moving Heaven and Earth, and bombarding Dover 
House and the University Courts with testimonials, in 
the fond and foolish hope that he may obtain the 
coveted title which the late Mr. Arnold complained 
placed him on the same footing with Mr. Pepper. In 
the bulk of the keen though subterranean competitions 
that are taking place the Scots public is not called to 
take a special interest. Lord Lothian can scarcely 
make a serious blunder in filling up the Chairs of Church 
History in Aberdeen and of Biblical Criticism in St. 
Andrews. He has simply to choose experts in theology 


who are in every sense men of the Church: and if 


they are also men of the world, so much the better. 
He will, no doubt, take the advice of those who are 


most interested in keeping up the reputation of 


the Church for scholarship. The University authori- 
ties in Glasgow, who are the patrons of the Greek Chair, 
may also be trusted to do their duty without being 
taught it. It will be impossible for them to find the 
equal of Mr. Jebb to take the place which his removal 
to Cambridge has rendered vacant. But for their own 
interest, and for the sake of their University at a period 
of transition like the present, they may be relied upon 
to do their best—even although that best must be 
second best. 

The case of the Chair of English Literature in the 
University of Glasgow, which Mr. Nichol has just re- 
signed, is very different. Every reader of a newspaper 
is concerned in such a Chair; every writer of a letter to 
a newspaper is a possible aspirant to such a Chair. It 
will, besides, be a difficult matter to find a thoroughly 
worthy successor to Mr. Nichol. He has been a man 
of war in criticism from his youth up ; and it is to be 
hoped that he has many years before him in which 
to do battle against English and still more Scot- 
tish Philistinism. Whether he writes on Byron or 
on Bacon, and whether one agrees with him or not 
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and it is vastly easier to differ from Mr. Nichol 
than to agree with him—it is impossible to deny 
that he has a gift of trenchancy in style. He _ has, 
moreover, made the Glasgow Chair of English Litera- 
ture what it is ; he has impressed his personality on his 
students ; he has given genuine distinction to the posi 
tion he has vacated. It is imperative that this distine- 
tion should be maintained, that whoever is appointed 
to the vacant Chair should from his record in criticism 
or in pure literature be a man of whom Glasgow and 
Scotland can be proud. It is hardly less imperative that 
he should be a capable and suggestive teacher. Certain 
unlovely facts in connection with our national Univer- 
sities must be faced. The lads that come to them from 
the slopes of the Ochils, the foot of the Grampians, 
and the banks of the Tweed are not perfecti ad unguem 
in the literary (and sometimes not even in the literal) 
sense. The Professor of English Literature in a 
Scottish University must keep the one eye on_ the 
essentials of grammar while he keeps the other 
on the delicacies of style. It would be difficult to 
say whether Lord Lothian would make the greater 
mistake in appointing as successor to Mr. Nichol a 
man of letters who has no real faculty of teaching 
or a teacher who has no substantial claim to be de- 
scribed as a man of letters. It is notorious that Lord 
Lothian has it in his power to commit either mistake. 
There are being strongly and even frantically urged 
upon him the claims of writers who are altogether igno- 
rant of educational methods and of essentially elemen 
tary teachers some of whom have undoubtedly claims 
on Glasgow and on Glasgow University, and may even 
do good work in literature in the future, but none of 
whom, judged by what he has done, would in the eyes 
of Scotland give the Chair of English Literature the 
required air of distinction. 

In spite of these difficulties of Lord Lothian’s, ii 
would have been scarcely fair to have alluded to them 
but for an occurrence of the past few days which indi. 
cates a means of escape. The appearance in the lists 
of so distinguished a Scotsman and so elegant and 
various a man of letters as Mr. Andrew Lang would settle 
the question out of hand in a manner delightful to 
the nation and honourable to the University ; but Mr. 


Andrew Lang has so far held aloof, and meanwhile 


Professor Dowden of Dublin has declared himself a 
candidate. As in the case of Mr. Nichol one finds 
oneself much more ready to differ from Mr. Dowden 
than to agree with him. There are flaws and fads in 
his estimates both of Shakespeare and of Shelley. As 
a critic he has his fancies and his favourites. There 
is something more than a soupcon of artificiality in his 
verse and in his prose. But it is beyond any possi 
bility of doubt that he is an earnest student of Ing 
lish Literature, who has given himself up to it heart 
and soul, and for its own sake and not for the ethie or 
the metaphysic that may or may not be embodied or em 
bedded in it. His life of Shelley is the life of Shelley, or 
will be till,as Burns said of De Lolme’s work on the British 
constitution, the country can get a better. His Southey 
is one of the best numbers in the English Men of Letters 
series. In his Studies are to be found some of the 
fairest and most painstaking though not perhaps the 
most brilliant, literary judgments which have been 
delivered within the last quarter of a century. His 
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Shakespeare —well, there are things in his Shake- 
speare which have not been said even in Germany, 
What is, perhaps, even more to the point, he is an ex- 
perienced and successful teacher. His appointment to 
the vacant Glasgow Chair would (in Mr. Lang’s absence) 
be in every sense a popular one, and would be guarantee 
that the interests of English Literature would receive the 
attention they need in the West. If ever there was a 
University race in which Eclipse was first and the rest 
nowhere, this is one. If, too, there ever was a case i”: 
which anything but plain speaking would be the in- 
sanity of delicacy, this is one. 


THE NEW CAPE GOVERNOR. 
+ ime policy with respect to South Africa which we 


have always advocated has in part, at least, been 
adopted by the Government. Sir Hercules Robinson is 
not to return to Cape ‘Town, and under the circum- 
stances the acceptance of his resignation was clearly 
inevitable. If it be true, as has been stated, that the late 
High Commissioner gave his superior officer twenty- 
four hours in which to accept or decline the policy 
propounded by himself, then it is plain that there 
was something much more serious than an error of 
judgment to reprove. Nor can it be said that the 
singularly ill-inspired despatch in which Sir Hercules 
thought fit to communicate the acceptance of his 
resignation to his partisans at the Cape strengthens 
the case of those who, like Lord Carnarvon, would 
apparently even now reinstate him in the office he 
elected to quit. It is trying, no doubt, to have to 
accept an unpalatable decision from an official superior, 
and there is a strong temptation to share the annoy- 
ance with subordinates whose sympathy may be relied 
upon. Many British officers have been exposed to 
the temptation, but fortunately they have in almost 
every case been able to resist it. 
of the necessary self-control, Sir Hercules Robinson has 
broken a worthy tradition; and his querulous tele- 


Less capable 


gram to supporters at the Cape can serve no possible 
object other than to further embroil a difficult situa- 
tion. For the present, however, we may dismiss any 
further consideration of the action of the late High 
Commissioner, and may turn with advantage to the 
questions raised by the appointment of his successor. 
It is allowed on all hands that Sir Brougham Loch 
bears with him to his new post a high personal char- 
acter and an exceptional reputation as a Colonial ad- 
ministrator. It is fortunate that he is so well furnished 
in the qualities needed for the work he has in hand. 
The situation is beset with difficulties, some inherent 
and others needless aggravations caused by the injudi- 
cious action of ill-advised persons. 

There can be no doubt that the circumstances accom- 
panying his predecessor’s retirement have been utilised 
by the political enemies of this country to make Sir 
Brougham’s position difficult, and to cast obstacles in 
his way. It will require infinite tact and courage to 
bring matters to a satisfactory issue. ‘There are three 
parties at the Cape who will have to be reckoned with. 
There is one party—a small one it is true, but an 
active one—which is really composed of the enemies of 
Britain. It is well to be frank about the matter, and 
to acknowledge that there is a section of the Afrikander 
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Bund which wishes ill to the British commission and 
which will do all in its power to injure or to destroy it. 
In virtue of his commission it will be the duty of the 
new Governor to fight this party by all means in his 
power, and to make it clear that he intends to fight it. 
There is another and a much larger party which is 
principally to be found within the Cape Colony, and 
which not unnaturally exaggerates the position and 
prerogatives of the Cape as opposed to the rest of 
South Africa. Recognising in Sir Hercules Robinson 
a Governor who was prepared to further their views 
to the most extreme point, the members of this 
party will naturally look askance upon a_ succes- 
sor who is not committed to a similar policy. It 


will be the aim of those who desire to aggravate 


the situation in South Africa to encourage the hos- 
tility of this party to Sir Brougham Loch. They 
can most effectually do so by misrepresenting the views 
of the Government by which he has been appointed, and 
by attributing to him a policy which he does not hold. 
It will be the duty of the new Governor to convince the 
Cape Colonists that he comes as the bearer of no hostile 
message, that he has neither the power nor the wish to 
abate one jot of the just claims of the Cape to control 
its own affairs and to exercise to the full its undoubted 
influence over South Africa. ‘Time, tact, and loyal 
support from all who wish him well will enable Sir 
Brougham Loch to gain the esteem and assistance of a 
party which can only be permanently estranged by a 
misunderstanding. 

And lastly, there will be the party, every day in- 
creasing in size, which represents the South African 
State of the future—the purely British element which, 
though represented in the western province of the 
Cape, is strongest in the Grahamstown district, in 
Natal, and in the new territories to the north. 
From this party the new Governor and High Com- 
missioner can win, if he only cares to earn it, ungrudg- 
ing and certain support. Only he must earn it by 
making it clear that he will be true to those who are 
true to him. If he can at last succeed in creating the 
belief that the man who is on the side of a British 
Governor is not necessarily adopting the weakest 
party and is not necessarily running the risk of being 
betrayed, he will win for himself an impregnable position 
in South Africa. Some immediate administrative 
difficulties will have to be boldly met. It is remarkable 
that the news of Sir Hercules Robinson’s retirement was 
the signal for an attempt all along the line to carry 
out the policy favoured by the Cape Argus. Boer 
officials have entered Swaziland. Any interference by 
the Government of Pretoria with the affairs of Swazi- 
land is a direct and wilful violation of the Convention 
of London. It ought instantly to be checked, by force 
of arms if necessary. ‘The Queen of the Amatongas is 
reported to be in treaty with the Portuguese. Any in- 
terference by Portugal with Amatongaland violates the 
Macmahon award. ‘To permit such a power as Portugal 
to extend southward under any pretext would be a 
treason to the cause of civilisation and a danger to the 
safety of the Empire. ‘That the third item in the d7gus 
programme, namely the transfer of Bechuanaland to 
the Cape, will soon be brought into fresh prominence 
seems highly probable. 

On this point, as on the other two, it will be the 
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duty of the new High Commissioner to reply by a 
peremptory ‘No.’ With regard to Lord Knutsford, 
and the Government of which he is a member, it is 
only fair to say that in making their last nomination 
they have acted in accordance with plainly expressed 
public opinion. It is the obvious duty of those who have 
recommended the policy to be clear and resolute in 
accepting its natural consequences. As long as the 
Colonial Secretary and the new Governor carry out the 
policy which they have declared they approve they 
must be thoroughly supported. 


THE UNIVERSITIES BILL. 


HE question whether the Provost of St. Andrews 
should be a member of the University Court of 
the most ancient and most academic of our Universities 





was discussed by the House of Commons last Tuesday at 
inordinate length. It was also most naturally argued 
that if the Provost of St. Andrews then the Provost of 
Dundee, or if not the Provosts then the Assessors nomi- 
nated by the Corporations of these cities, should have 
seats in the Court that is to be. Some temper was 
shown by members of the Edward Robertson type, and 
the Government engaged to reconsider the whole ques- 
tion, with the result that on Thursday night it was 
agreed that the Provosts of both should have seats on 
the Court. 

The whole matter is not one of vital importance, 
though, as Sir Lyon Playfair very sensibly said, any- 
thing that will tichten the bonds between Dundee and 
the old University must have a good effect on the 
finances as well as on the usefulness of St. Andrews. 
Unlike the other Scottish seats of learning, St. Andrews 
has never been subjected to the vivifying influence of a 
great city, and the result is that it has remained small 
and has continued poor. The Universities of Glasgow 
and Edinburgh owe much of their substance and most 
of their buildings to civic generosity : to the Corpora- 
tion of the metropolis—pace James vi.—Edinburgh 
owes her existence. They cared over the infancy of 
what has become the greatest and most useful Uni 
versity of Britain, though it is well to remember, in 
view of this recent controversy, that it was only after the 
Town Council had ceased to have more than a merely 
nominal voice in the direction of the affairs of the old 
‘'Toun’s College’ that Edinburgh became what she is. 
It was under the rule of the Senatus—under the guid- 
ance of that much maligned (and envied) body, the 
Professors—that the number of students rose from 
hundreds to thousands. It may be that the Senatus 
has done its work as an administrative body: if it is 
to be judged by results it has done that work magnifi- 
cently. The one thing to be desired is that the new 
Courts will do theirs aswell. St. Andrews, however, 
has been in a different position. It has never had other 
than purely intra-academical government, and it has 
not prospered. With the new college of Dundee at 
its very doors the position of affairs is much changed, 
and it almost seems as if the question of the immediate 
future would be, Will St. Andrews and Dundee exist 
as mother and daughter? or is the young College to 
swallow up the old University and transfer it from its 
present ideal seat of learning to the smoke and noise 
of Dundee? For the sake of future generations of 
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students, if not indeed for the honour of Scotland, it 
is to be hoped this fate will not overtake the colleges 
of the enlightened Wardlaw, the learned Kennedy, and 
the royal and gallant Archbishop Stuart. 

The Government have done wisely for St. Andrews 
in making the concession they have. It is_ per- 
haps unfortunate that they di d not accept the pro- 
posal on Tuesday, but St. Andrews is now to be closely 
joined to Dundee, and the result cannot but be bene- 
ficial to both. 

The other alterations made in the Bill on Thursday 
are all in a similar direction. That is to say, they tend 
to make the future governing bodies of the Universities 
more municipal and less academic than the Bill origi- 
nally proposed. There are to be no Crown Assessors— 
these would probably have been men more or less 
closely connected with the Universities, but their loss 
is of no very great moment. Glasgow and Aber- 
deen Town Councils are to be put in the same posi- 
tion as that of Edinburgh, and are each to have 
two representatives on the University Court—viz., 
the Lord Provost and an Assessor elected by the 
Council. These and similar alterations are conces- 
sions by the Government to a prevalent idea that the 
Universities want more of the influence of genuine out 
siders brought to bear upon them. It is doubtful if the 
result will be any great alteration in the Universities ; 
for it must be remembered that the Scottish seats of 
learning have each their own traditions ; and it will not 
be by the vote of a stray Bailie that the methods of 
institutions which are the outcome of the genius as well 
as of the necessities of the Scottish people will be 
lightly changed. 

Sir George Trevelyan, however, is responsible for an 
amendment of a different sort, which for no very 
apparent reason was meekly accepted by the Govern- 
ment. It has the effect of depriving a Professor of the 
right of exercising his privilege as a graduate of his 
University in the election of the General Council’s 
Assessors. The argument, of course, is that his repre- 
sentatives are the members of the Senatus who are on 
the Court. This to a certain extent is the case; but a 
Professor is also a man—though certain hold otherwise 
—and has, as an individual, opinions about University 
matters which may not be those of the Senatus as a 
whole. The alteration will not matter much to the 
Professors, but it is absurd for a purely theoretical 
reason thus to deprive the General Councils of the advice 
and guidance of their most active and most competent 
members. 

At the time of writing, the constitution of the 
Scottish University Commission is still matter for 
compromise; and no sign has been given by the 
Government that any increase is to be made in the 
proposed grant. to the Universities. This is unfor- 
tunate. It were well that the concession should be 
made quickly and with a good grace. It is demanded 
by the needs of the Universities, it is claimed by every 
Scotsman who cares aught for the Universities, and it 
is advocated by every Scots member who is not an 
enemy of the Universities. This, if ever there was one, 
is a case for clamour. ‘The Scots members must not 
take ‘No’ for an answer ; Scotsmen must agitate, if need 
be, otherwise the Commission will be crippled in its 
work, and the Universities will be starved. 
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MODERN MEN. 
MR. HENRY IRVING. 


ryXO tell an actor that he is merely a person of singular 

talent is to insult him, and so the ‘critics’ talk as if 
there were as many theatrical geniuses as there are jewel- 
lers’ shops in Princes Street. The stage, to which its fol- 
lowers are so attached that when they marry they commit 
bigamy, is not for taking very seriously, and therefore little 
harm may be done by writing of actors—a term that in- 
cludes actresses, there being little difference between the 
men and women of the stage—as if they were larger than 
life. Nevertheless this trick of the pen has its drawbacks, 
as now when we would say something of Mr. Irving. We 





must pronounce him no genius, but with no intention of 
making him seem smaller than his fellows. They step 
down with him. In short, we start with the assumption 
that geniuses have something else to do than act. 

There are writers on stage matters, with bumps that 
Sydney Smith would have liked to examine with a candle, 
who suffer from a rush of indignation to the lips every 
time a lady of geod society—which is often a euphemism 
for bad society —takes to the stage and begins with Rosa- 
lind when she ought to have worked her way up from 
Jane, a maid-servant. We are of the others who smile, 
knowing she will be Jane, a maid-servant, presently, 
or that, if not, it is of no consequence; but, never- 
theless, the actor who rises from positive obscurity to 
taking the stage side of the rest of the company— 
as a leading juvenile once took the stage side of 
his sweetheart, who thereupon, though she loved him, 
cast him off for ever—has done a more creditable thing 
than the actor who can pay down a hundred pounds, and 
so start with a salary of twenty. Mr. Irving is one 
who has climbed to honours without money or influence, 
and now holds the first place on the English stage by right 
of conquest. Genius has not lifted him up, for genius is 
best described as ‘a something’; and though one does 
oceasionally feel the something about Mr. Irving, he him- 
self never gets hold of it. It keeps pace with him, like 
the shadow of a boy that the boy could never catch. 

There were days when the boy lost his shadow, and 
there are whole seasons when Mr. Irving loses his. ‘These 
are when he plays Shakespeare or sublime poetical dramas 
by another of the same called Wills. His sunny moments, 
when the shadowis strongest, see him in melodrama or farce. 
It is sacrilege to say so, but the melodramatist in five acts 
and a prologue is the tailor who provides Mr. Irving with 
the best fit. Melodrama is farce with the fun left out, and 
our leading actor is almost great whether with the fun or 
without it. His Digby Grant was even better than Mr. 
Terry's Phenyl, and for some generations no such melo- 
dramatie acting has been seen as the Lyceum manager in 
The Bells, The Lyons Mail. and Louis XI. Among the 
jokes of what humourists call the comic papers the most 
popular, next to the Scotsman and his sneeshin, is the low 
comedian whose dream is to play Hamlet; but this is really 
less of a jest than it seems to those who have written it on 
their hearts. They say that Salvini’s David Garrick is as 
good as Salvini’s Othello; and however this be, it seems 
certain that the great tragedian and the great comedian 
will probably, if we ever see them. turn out to be one 
person, for no one, be he writer or actor, can ever see the 
comedy of life as it is unless he also sees life’s tragedy. 
The two things are revealed together. ‘The same inseparable 
connection exists between melodrama and farce, and so Mr. 


Irving is remarkable as Jingle because he is remarkable as 
Matthias. These two things are the small change of tragedy 
and comedy, and the reason why melodramatic and farcical 
actors abound, while we are still looking for the tragedian 
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and comedian, is that in art it is easier to exaggerate life 
than to be true to it. The tragedian must sink himself in 
his part, while the melodramatic actor is the better for 
making a show of his mannerisms. Mr. Irving fails as 
Macbeth because he is still Mr. Irving; he succeeds as 
Matthias for the same reason. In melodrama all his 
eccentricities of movement, voice, and gesture are an 
attraction ; mannerisms, so long as they are strange, help- 
ing to individualise a character that is unnatural in con- 
ception. It is so, also, with farce. The melodramatic and 
farcical are both monstrosities, and must be treated artisti- 
cally as such. 

Yet, though Mr. Irving carved his way to big letters by 
his acting in eccentric parts, it is as a Shakespearean actor 
that he would apparently now be judged. Though he 
were a new Bill for the pacification of Mr. Parnell, he 
could not expect more space than the London journals 
give his first nights of Shakespearean revivals ; and through- 
the run of Macheth or Faust—we include Mr. Wills’s play 
among the immortals—the audiences sat so devoutly that 
any unprincipled person among them could easily have 
taken acollection. This is for pondering over or chuckling 
at according to the philosopher’s temperament, for Mr. 
Irving in Shakespeare and Wills is ludicrous when he is 
not painful. From the comparatively judicious he receives 
mufHed applause—for you must not cheer in church— 
because he has a superb idea of the character, only he 
cannot bring it out, which is generous on their part. 
But we want the egg, and cannot heartily thank 
the hen that tries in vain to lay it. Mr. Irving’s con- 
ception of Mephistopheles may be as fine as Goethe's 
or even Wills’s, but for all that the Lyceum Devil was 
such as we have seen before in the blue fire of a panto- 
mime. Even supposing Antonio capable of striking the 
bargain about the pound of flesh, and thinking it a merry 
jest on the part of a Jew who pranced around so fearfully 
as Mr. Irving did, Portia would never have had the oppor- 
tunity of appearing on business in the Parliament House 
of Venice, for the local medicine men would all have pro- 
nounced this Shylock of unsound mind. Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet was scholarly in representation, as probably all 
his Shakespearean acting is in conception; but the best that 
can be said of his Romeo is that it is not pleasant to think 
on. No doubt in Macheth he is at his strangest. The 
weird figure who wades across the stage as if he were in 
long grass, his eyebrows working like a weaver's shuttle, 
might be borne; but this sorry Macbeth is a grotesque 
coward who rushes about his house quaking, his wife after 
him as if to deprive him of his latch-key. This is a 
Macbeth that could not have terrified his grandmother. 
Miss Terry's Lady Macbeth is equally unShakespearean, 
though for quite different reasons. She fails from want of 
physical strength ; but melodrama and farce suit her as 
little as Mr. Irving’s methods succeed with tragedy and 
comedy. The one will certainly never be wholly satisfac- 
tory in a play that suits the other. . 

If the stage can ever be made a profession worth con- 
sidering along with the others—but it can never be—Mr. 
Irving is the kind of man to do it. Despite his artistic 
limitations he is large-minded, schelarly, earnest, and full 
of faith in his calling. Owing to him more than to any 
half-dozen other persons, the pros and cons of this possi- 
bility have been discussed to tediousness of late, and a 
review without an article on the actor's social status will 
sell high some day. Frequently the arguments are carried 
on by clergymen, when the public can at least draw this 
conclusion, that there is little choice between the ministers 
who in unctuous language denounce the stage as a pro- 
fession for enticing young persons into immorality and 
the other ministers who seem doubtful whether women 
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can be pure unless they are in the ballet. In after-dinner 
speeches that need not be reported it is also seriously 
argued, to the clink of glasses, that acting is one of the 
great arts, and that Shakespeare is for the footlights 
rather than the closet, as no doubt he is for those who 
do not go home till morning. Lastly, the theatre has 
reached a degree of popularity never before known in 
this country. For all these thi:-gs Mr. Irving is largely 
responsible. He and a few other actors who would be 
a credit to any calling take the place in society they have 
fairly won; and in some circles that make a clatter of 
their doings it is the fashion to patronise the rank and 
file of the profession. A hard-worked people must break 
their chains now and again; and the theatre with its 
lights and music and condensed novels gives them most 
relaxation in the shortest time. But Mr. Irving is wrong 
when he takes this as meaning that the stage is now 
accepted as a worthy profession. We may talk more 
magnanimously about it, but when it comes to the point 
of sending our sons and daughters to its practice we are 
as distrustful as ever. This is not prejudice. The pro- 
fession of which Mr. Irving is the honoured head will never 
absorb many persons capable of better things. Wonder 
is often expressed at the sight of a high-born actress 
mixing familiarly with the actress—perhapsa greater than 
herself—who cannot spell the name of the theatre at 
which she is employed ; at the veneration the actor who 
has ‘eaten his dinners’ has for the leading man who was 
lately call-boy. There is nothing strange in this. The 
actress of high birth has more in common with the late 
ceall-boy, and the barrister taken to the utility business 
with the illiterate Lady Gay Spanker, than either of them 
has with other ladies or other barristers. There is a some- 
thing, but not the something already spoken of, that 
makes them different from other men and women, and 
sends them to the stage. Thus, despite Mr. Irving's 
example and encouragement, the stage gets few recruits 
from what is really the ‘outside.’ There are still three 
sexes : men, women, and players. 


TOURISTS IN SCOTLAND BEFORE SCOTT. 


‘M. MARTIN, GENT.’ 


ji E history of touring or travelling in Scotland follows 
the ordinary law. ‘The strangest, the most peculiar, 
the most inaccessible part of the kingdom, was the first to 


attract attention and tempt adventure. The queer story 
of the bitter quarrel between the minister of St. Kilda and 
his flock has served to remind the world of the remoteness 
of that island from the mainland, and the complete isola- 
tion for half the year of its singular population. St. Kilda 
was the first part of Scotland to furnish a subject for a 
really notable and popular book of travels. This was 
Martin’s Voyage to St. Kilda, first published in 1698. <M. 
Martin, Gent., as he is described on the title-page, was a 
native of ‘one of the most spacious and fertile isles in the 
West of Scotland, and seems to have been employed as 
‘governor’ or tutor to the young Laird of Macleod, 
the great chief whose descendant atterwards entertained 
Dr. Johnson so royally at Dunvegan. St. Kilda was one 
of Macleod’s numerous possessions among the Western 
Islands, and Martin had long wished to visit it, and de- 
scribe at first hand what had up to that time been known 
only through vague report. 

Curiously enough it was a religious difficulty that gave 
him his coveted opportunity. <A religious impostor had 
appeared among the simple St. Kildans: one Roderick, : 
prophet, who professed to have received his commission 
from John the Baptist. How this astute personage first 
acquired his ascendancy over the simple islanders—some 
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two hundred, all told, in their rocky islet of five miles’ cir- 
cumference—is not very easily understood from all that 
Mr. Martin tells us. Roderick had not descended on the 
island from a distance ; he had been born on it, and had 
lived on it all his life, and he could neither read nor write. 
The only distinction that Martin allows him was a certain 
comeliness and strength ; he was the strongest man on the 
island, and the most expert rock-climber. He began his 
career boldly, at the age of eighteen, by going out to fish 
on a Sunday,a day which the St. Kildans, though they 
had no regular priest or minister, and the simplest of reli- 
gious services, kept strictly sacred. Perhaps the mere 
fact of his coming back alive from such an expedition 
struck their simple minds as a miracle: whatever was the 
impression produced by this daring defiance of custom, 
Roderick clenched it by declaring that on his way back 
he had been met by John the Baptist, and ordered, 
in spite of his protestations of his own unfitness, to preach 
a new Gospel to them. Unfortunately Martin has re- 
go, of the 


corded nothing, if he was able to discover anything, 
substance of his preaching: we know only that it was 
fluent and rhapsodical, and that he went on for hours to- 
gether interspersing his prose rhapsodies with psalms or 
chants of his own composition. Always when he had 
assembled the people for this service, which he substituted 
for the old custom of repeating the Lord’s Prayer,the Creed, 
and the Ten Commandments, he pretended to hear a voice 
outside saying ‘Come you out’: he went out, met John the 
Baptist, and from him received what he was to say. Often 
he used unintelligible words of which he could give no 
explanation except that he was commanded by Jolin the 
Baptist to utter them. Evidently it was the manner more 
than the matter that impressed the simple folk, as is 
generally the case in ecstatic religious movements : when 
questioned afterwards they said they could not account 
for their submission to him, except that when they found 
one of themselves suddenly gifted with such a power of 
preaching they were bound to believe that he was divinely 
inspired. Roderick ruled them with a rod of iron, making 
them stand in cold water or pour water on one another's 
heads for the slightest disobedience, and uttering such 
threats of divine judgment against the refractory that they 
obeyed with fear and trembling. He made them fast 
rigidly every Friday, interdicting even a pinch of snuff, 
their only luxury, throughout that whole day. ‘That the 
poor St. Kildans were so submissive to this strange spiritual 
tyrant is all ihe more remarkable in view of some of his 
new ordinances. They were obviously designed for his 
own creature comfort. He taught them, for example, that 
each of them had a tutelary saint, whose memory must be 
celebrated by a plentiful anniversary feast of beet or 
mutton, fowls, and other delicacies: at this feast he was 
himself the chief guest, and a portion was sent to his wife 
and children. The knoll where he first met John the Baptist 
was consecrated, enclosed with a lowfence, and denominated 
St. John’s Bush: if any of their sheep strayed within or 
nibbled at the bush, it was to be forthwith slaughtered 
and eaten in company with the high-priest. This ten- 
dency to carnal self-indulgence proved too much for 
Roderick in the end. He had a devout hymn, called the 
Virgin Mary's Hymn, which he taught to the married 
women of the island as a specific against miscarriage. 
This hymn was always communicated to the favoured sub- 
ject alone. On one occasion a husband was moved by 
curiosity or jealousy to intrude upon the ceremony, and 
there was a scandal. The husband, it seems, was appeased, 
and even induced as a token of friendship to stand sponsor 
for Roderick at the baptism of one of his children; but 
the islanders generally became uneasy, complaint was made 
to their chief, the Laird of Macleod, and the minister 
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of Harris was despatched in a special boat to disabuse 
the credulous and deport this curious agent of a new 
revelation from the scene. Roderick saw that his game 
was up, publicly recanted his imposture, confessed that it 
was the Devil and not John the Baptist that had inspired 
him, and was peacefully translated to Skye and insignifi- 
cance. 

It was this strange incident in the history of the little 
community that gave Martin his opportunity of visiting 
St. Kilda. He might have gone with the so-called 
Steward of the island, who was generally some poor kins- 
man whom the Laird of Macleod presented with the 
revenues, and who went every summer to collect his rents 
and trade with the islanders. But the collection of the 
rents, which were paid in kind, was a matter of time, and 
Martin probably did not care to spend a whole summer on 
the island, the Steward’s annual boat being the only means 
of communication with the rest of the world. We have no 
intention of reproducing Martin’s curious observations on 
‘the very remarkable inhabitants,’ their dress, food, cus- 
toms, diversions, superstitions, government, and so forth, 
all of which he describes with great minuteness. It was 
an age when pastoral poetry was in fashion, and the 
traveller's main point was that in this small community, 
‘ placed far amid the melancholy main, he had discovered 
a people ‘of true primitive honour and simplicity, who 
did not know the difference between a guinea and 
a sixpence, and despised gold and silver ‘as below 
the dignity of human nature.’ He discovered in them 
also a ‘genius for poetry, music, and dancing, and a 
surprising dexterity in climbing rocks. A young man 
was not held worthy of a maiden’s love till he could 
balance himself on the Mistress Stone, a narrow ledge like 
the lintel of a door overhanging a giddy precipice. The 
adventurous youth had to balance himself with his left 
foot half over this ledge, bring round his right foot in 
front of his left, and then reach forward and touch his right 
toes with both hands—a feat which may be commended to 
any hero of the tight-rope. One of the simple islanders 
was most anxious that Mr. Martin should fix a day for this 
exploit, and promised to attend him in the capacity of a 
second, but the traveller declined. So attractive was 
Martin's picture of the remote St. Kildans that his 
Voyage remained a popular book throughout the eight- 
eenth century, in spite of many sneers and doubts of its 
veracity. He supplemented it four or five years after- 
wards by a Description of the Western Isles which served 
as a guide-book for more than one generation of enterpris- 
ing tourists. Collins’s Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the 
Highlands was inspired by Martin's narrative. Macaulay's 
great-uncle, the minister of Calder, visited St. Kilda in 
1764, and wrote a book about it, but he did not super- 
sede Martin. Readers of Boswell’s Zour will remember 
that it was Martin’s book that first awakened Dr. John- 
son’s curiosity about Scotland, and that they took a copy 
of it with them on their pilgrimage. Boswell at one time 
had thoughts of buying St. Kilda. The Orkneys were 
elaborately described in two separate works by two resi- 
dent ministers about the time of the original / oyage, 
but these descriptions never took the same hold of the 
general imagination, and it may fairly be claimed for Martin 
that he was the pioneer of eighteenth century touring in 
Scotland. 


HOW I GOT THE CHAIR. 


LEARN that a good deal of surprise has been 
expressed in certain quarters as to the manner in 
which I secured the Chair of Medieval Protoplasm in St. 
Widgeon’s University, Gorbalstown. Nothing could be 
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more natural. Now that I have attained the object of 
my ambition, | am free to confess that I know nothing 
of Protoplasm (except, of course, what I have read in 
Professor Huxley), and little of the Middle Ages, and 
in consequence am not so competent to lecture on 
Mediaeval Protoplasm as Mr. Pott’s young man was to 
review a book on Chinese Metaphysics. It is equally true 
that three of the leading authorities on Medieval Proto- 
plasm—at least among the younger scientists—were candi- 
dates for the Chair; that I was taken, while they were 
left. As compared with even the least cultured of my 
rivals, [ have a poor record as an expert. I have my M.B. 
and my C.M., it is true; but, judged by University 
standards, I am a third-rate botanist, and hardly even a 
fifth-rate biologist. Until within a few days ago I was 
known simply as a youngish medical man with a fair 
practice, and a sufhicient smattering of science to lecture— 
at two guineas per night—to the members of a Mechanics’ 
Institute or of a Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
to be useful as well as entertaining 


ee) 
magic-lantern, at a Nonconformist social meeting. Yet I 


with the help of a 


am about to enter on my new duties in St. Widgeon’s 
University with an easy conscience as well as with a 
light heart. There is no subject in the world of know- 
ledge which a man of natural sense and a fair University 
education ought not to be able to get up in a month’s time 
sufiiciently well to lecture upon it, provided he has enough 
of tact to beat out to its thinnest the gold leaf of his 
acquisitions. It was by natural sense and tact that I 
secured the Chair of Medizval Protoplasm in St. Widgeon’s ; 
it is by sense and tact that I intend not only to keep it 
but to make my tenure of it a considerable success. Quite 
a host of Chairs are vacant at present, more particularly in 
the Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen; and _ possibly 
my experiences may be of value to impending applicants. 

One must nurse a Chair in the same way as one must 
nurse a constituency. And the initial step is, if possible, 
to nurse its occupant for a short time before it becomes 
vacant. My success teaches me that this is one of the 
simplest things in the world. When I made up my mind 
to exchange the fretting worry and ceaseless work of a 
practitioner for the sweet monotony of a Chair, | de- 
termined to look about for one whose occupant was in weak 
health, but whose weakness was such that it was likely to 
lead to resignation rather than to death. Death is rather an 
awkward thing; it separates the past from the present 
with a completeness which may be attended with serious 
consequences. When a man goes into retirement, how- 
ever, you may still be able to utilise his good services. 
Happily I was quite indifferent which of the Chairs at St. 
Widgeon’s, or for that matter in the planet, 1 should seek 
to fill, provided always it was one that a man with a medical 
training might, without outraging the academic proprieties, 
become a candidate for. Thus nothing would tempt me 
to seek for a Professorship of Exegesis, or of Humanity, or 
of Belles Lettres—not even the little fortune of £2000 a 
year attached to it. I am so ignorant of each of these 
subjects that I am unable to distinguish between them. 
I committed no such blunder or indecency. I ascertained 
that Dr. Bacillus (my predecessor in the Chair of Mediaeval 
Protoplasm) had been in failing health for about a year. 
I ascertained also that his circumstances were fairly com- 
fortable. [had no difficulty in putting these two things 
together. Dr. Bacillus would continue for a year to fight 
against increasing weakness, and then he would—being an 
honourable man—give up his Chair and live upon his divi- 
dends—and, above all, his pension. My next step was to 
secure an introduction to him, without seeming to wish one. 
I ascertained that he was Honorary President of the Popu- 
lar Scientific Society in the suburb where his residential 
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villa is situated. 1 offered the Society to deliver my 
favourite lecture on ‘ Fishes out of Water, and as I mag- 
nanimously intimated that I should accept no fee, my offer 
was accepted. When the night for delivering the lecture 
arrived, Dr. Bacillus was unable to preside. But he wrote 
to his substitute expressing the hope that I would call 
upon him after my labours for the evening were over. I 
gratified his hope, the result being the commencement of 
an intimacy between us. Dr. Bacillus, like so many w sak 
men, was in need of a sympathiser. I had no difficulty 
in securing the post. He confided to me all his troubles, 
and gave me a detailed history of all his ailments. In due 
course I offered to read his class-lectures on Medieval Pro- 
toplasm for him. ‘This arrangement, I explained, would 
be better than one in virtue of which I should myself 
deliver original lectures in his place. My views on 
Medieval Protoplasm were, I said, somewhat different 
from his; would it not be advisable to maintain ‘the 
continuity of his teaching’ by simply reading his lec- 
tures? The worthy old man rose to the compliment con- 
veyed in ‘the continuity of his teaching.’ 1 read his 
lectures, and so killed two birds with one stone. | 
ingratiated myself with his pupils, and obtained a royal 
road to a knowledge of his subject. Finally, I became 
converted to his doctrines, and told him, in confidence, 
that it had become the ambition of my life to dis- 
seminate them. When he retired, | was his successor- 
nominate. 

But it is necessary to nurse the patrons of a Chair as 
well as its invalid occupant. There may, of course, be 
difficulties in the way of accomplishing this. Thus the 
Crown is the patron of many Chairs. But I am quite 
ignorant of the manner in which the Crown is nursed. | 
suppose that one must, in the first instance, get at a 
Stick-in-Waiting, a Petty Bagman, an Usher with a Black 
Board, or some powerful official of that kind. But, as 
is well known, the patrons of the Chairs in St. Widgeon’s 
are a committee of the bourgeoisie of Gorbalstown, and are 
more easily accessible. I got at and over them in various 
ways. Naturally enough as the friend of Dr. Bacillus, and 
acting as his /ocum tenens, | was brought into close con- 
tact with them over business connected with his Chair. 
Then my enthusiasm for the teaching of popular science 
stood me in good stead. The majority of these Gorbals- 
town citizens were patrons of Scientific Societies as well 
as of Scientific Chairs; and so it came about that dur- 
ing the year so profitable to me, which preceded the 
retirement of Dr. Bacillus, I lectured either on ‘ Birds 
of a Feather’ or ‘Fishes out of Water’ or ‘The Fly 
in Amber, and How it Got There, in every one of the 
plutocratic suburbs of the city. I came to sup with my 
patrons, to breakfast with them, and finally to dine with 
them. I found they had a hearty dislike—based on social 
jealousy—of University men: they were ‘regular prigs, I 
was told wherever I went. I fell in with this view, and 
maintained that University men should ‘ mingle with the 
people, and above all things that a scholar who knew a 
little of a subject, but was at the same time a man of the 
world, was likely to make a much better teacher of it than 
a hermit or a pedant of the cloister. When the Chair of 
Medizval Protoplasm did fall vacant, I became a candidate 
tor it, but I did not print testimonials from learned authori- 
ties on the subject. For one thing, I was certain I should 
get none ; for another, I was saved a considerable account 
for printing. I was perfectly frank with the patrons. They 
knew, I said, what I had done for the Chair while I was 
acting for Dr. Bacillus ; they were familiar with my views 
as to the relations between University men and the com- 
munity in which they happen to live and teach. They 
might take me or they might want me. They took me— 
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so they said—because they (and St. Widgeon’s) wanted 
me. None of my rivals, therefore, was in the running 
with me. It was thus I won my Genevieve. 





THE NAVAL AND MILITARY EXHIBITION. 


HE genesis of the Naval and Military Exhibition in the 

R.S.A. Galleries is curious enough to be interest- 
ing, for none of the classic antitheses are more striking 
than a pot of flowers on a window-sill and a great array 
of war weapons, and yet the sight of a sprig in barracks 
suggested the formation of a soldiers’ horticultural society, 
while the introduction into its annual shows of arms as a 
means of decoration led to the independent collection of 
last year, which in turn, by its success, produced the pre- 
sent display. It is once more evidenced by the interest 
which has been already manifested in the Exhibition that 
—the protests of Peace Societies notwithstanding — as 
Ruskin says, ‘ All healthy men like fighting and like a sense 
of danger: all brave women like to hear of their fighting 
and of their facing danger.’ Doubtless the people of this 
country are in some respects less generous to their Navy 
and Army than might be expected from their historic asso- 
ciations, and too often permit applause at their bravery 
in action to be followed by apathy in times of peace, 
not only as to their condition at home and abroad but 
as to the systematic effort to starve them into a state 
of inefficiency. ‘To the credit of the members of 
the Forces be it said that even this treatment has 
not demoralised them; but that, on the contrary, the 
spirit which won renown for British arms in the past 
continues a living power in the present. Lord Wolseley 
gave vigorous expression to this sentiment when he stated 
recently that, though one engaged in such work becomes 
well acquainted with ‘the bleak borderland of brooding 
darkness, and often elbows ‘the old villain with the 
scythe’ on its narrow paths and has many a hard tussle 
with him on its barren fields, still he has opportunities of 
doing his country service worth living to attempt, worth 
dying to accomplish. The feeling to which he thus gave 
utterance appeals with such force to the general that, 
while it is content to neglect those who protect its 
rights, except when they are actually in the thick of the 
fight, and to allow them to be pelted with insults from 
Parliamentary pop-guns, there is little chance of any 
demand being ever made upon that fund for extinguishing 
war as the nucleus of which De Quincey bequeathed, or 
rather promised to bequeathe, the sum of half-a-crown, 
to be placed under the trusteeship of Europe, Asia, and 
America—he did not dare, he said, to trust Africa with 
money—in the conviction that it would overshadow the 
earth before it came to be wanted. 

During the present time, when significant tremors are 
passing over most of the European countries, an Exhibi- 
tion of war appliances can hardly fail to be instructive 
in the very noblest sense of the word. Here the general 
aspect of the Galleries is highly attractive, as the arms, 
banners, and other exhibits have been arranged with great 
taste. The promoters endeavour, as far as in them lies, 
to illustrate all pertaining to war throughout the world 
from the earliest times to the present day. In point of 
fact the articles shown embrace enormous stretches of 
both time and space ; but, while prehistoric arrows of flint 
and celts of stone and bronze are comparatively numerous, 
modern weapons of the latest type are almost entirely 
wanting. Of course, it would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, to have had anything like an adequate re- 
presentation of the huge engines of destruction now in 
use, but something more could surely have been done 
towards the illustration of their aspects and their functions. 
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The official classification is in eight divisions: the first 
consists of paintings in oil and water-colour, pieces of sculp- 
ture, drawings, engravings, photographs, etc.; the second of 
arms and armour of all periods ; the third of colours, uni- 
forms, and naval and military accoutrements ; the fourth 
of British and foreign medals and orders; the fifth of 
military books, music, and musical instruments ; the sixth 
of autograph despatches, commissions, letters, etc. ; the 
seventh of naval and military art, which includes sketches 
of fortresses and battle-fields ; and the eighth of memorials 
and relics of all kinds not otherwise designated. No ex- 
ception can well be taken to this arrangement, which is as 
satisfactory as any that could have been adopted ; but at 
the same time no fault need be found with the members 
of the committee if, in the disposition of the exhibits, it 
has not been rigidly followed, as the exigencies of decora- 
tive treatment rendered some departure necessary. It may 
be noted, before dealing in detail with the classes indi- 
cated, that the collection would have been more attractive 
to nine-tenths of the visitors had prominence been given 
to its naval rather than to its military side, since our isle 
‘stands as Neptune’s park,’ and has, consequently, much 
of its ‘natural bravery’ associated with the sea. Even in 
its present shape, however, and despite the many faults 
naturally attendant upon such an experiment in exhibi- 
tions, it will repay not only a single visit but repeated 
inspections, 

In the Fine Art Section, while there is much that is 
valuable there is also much that is the reverse, as was 
bound to be the case, since the works have been selected 
less on account of their merits than of their associations. 
The subject is such an excellent one that there ought to 
have been no difficulty in presenting a good appearance, 
but, in point of fact, along with a few good portraits, such 
as the anonymous Graham of Claverhouse, Reynolds's Lord 
Anson, and Irvine's Old Tar who took part in the engage- 
ment between the Shannon and the Chesapeake, and a few 
interesting collections like those relating to Prince Charles 
Edward, Wellington, and Napoleon, there are many in- 
ferior paintings and copies, while of battle pictures there 
is scarce one. It is something to be permitted to exa- 
mine the weapons with which illustrious men have done 
deeds of valour, or the uniforms which they wore, or 
the colours which they carried on these occasions, and 
there is a capital selection of this kind in the second and 
third divisions. The harmless hero-worship which is 
thus implied is not often disturbed by doubts as to the 
genuineness of the articles on view, as it is usually 
guaranteed in a manner which places it beyond dispute, 
though it has been discovered, all the same, that a certain 
relic of Bannockburn bears the crest of a Tycoon of Japan. 
Among famous flags may be noted ‘The Bludie Banner’ 
raised at Drumclog and Bothwell Brig, with its motto, 
‘No Quarter for the active Enemies of the Covenant,’ 
Douglas, Bellendain, and other ensigns, with many ‘ heroic 
rags’ from brave old fighting regiments and noble old 
fighting ships. Of the next class the principal feature 
is the admirable collection of war-medals belonging to 
Colonel Murray of Polmaise, which is admittedly the finest 
in Scotland. It includes medals given for actions by 
land and sea from the battle of Dunbar, when Crom- 
well issued what was probably the first decoration of 
that kind in this country, till now. One, which seems 
to be unique, is a Maltese cross, awarded to an Evan 
M‘Pherson for gallantry at Culloden, bearing the Gaelic 
inscription, ‘ Creagan Dubh Chloinn Chatain.’ The collec- 
tion also embraces medals given by the East India Com- 
pany, and others distributed to the old Volunteer corps, 
ete. ; as well as a complete set of those issued in commemo- 
ration of Waterloo. Here, too, are the medals which mark 
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the ‘commendable conduct and fidelity’ of Gordon’s troops 
at Khartoum; and that he designed and gave them is 
enough. In the class devoted to books and musical instru- 
ments there are few exhibits, and these do not call for 
special mention. The sixth division includes many of 
the Ballechin and Kininvie papers, a selection from Captain 
Bryce’s collection, and a miscellaneous assortment of auto- 
graph despatches and the like. Of the articles connected 
with naval and military art, which have a section to them- 
selves, the most noteworthy are two drawings done with 
characteristic thoroughness by Gordon of Khartoum, with 
the sound of whose honoured name this note may greatly 
close. 


TO HUSBANDS ONLY. 
il.—IN EXETER HALL. 


A S Martin consuined a frugal repast of the beeves and 
5 sheep which English fancy never wanders far from, 
he suddenly slapped his thigh. 

‘By George !’ he exclaimed, so loudly that the other 
feasters leaped in their seats: ‘ by George !’ 

It had just broken on his pre-empted cerebration that 
Mrs. Martin and himself were engaged to dine that night 
with the Duke of Bayswater, in the residential umbrage 
(as Mr. Henry James has it) of Berkeley Square. 

Martin was not ignorant that his wife had looked for- 
ward to this engagement with a pleasing, anxious trepida- 
tion, nor was he unacquainted with the reception which 
awaited him from that lady. She would certainly behave, 
to quote the Law Reports, ‘as any lady in the circum- 
stances would naturally do.’ But the hour for repentance 
had ticked itself away. So, hastily defraying the charges of 
his repast, and not oblivious of the German waiter, Martin 
hastened forth to Exeter Hall, where Mumphius was to 
address the Husbands of England. The celebrated em- 
porium of May Meetings was hung, as far as its vestibule 
was concerned, with black. Black curtains veiled the 
entrance to that part of the premises which is known by 
newspaper men as ‘a penetralia.’ Vizored and red-robed 
men of colossal stature directed him to a long queue or tail 
of husbands, each of whom, as his turn arrived, thrust one 
hand through an aperture in the heavy curtain that closed 
the entrance. 

‘Why this ceremonial?’ asked Martin ; and the masked 


minion of Mumphius replied : 
‘For Husbands Only !’ 


‘And is the palm of the Husband, then,’ asked Martin, 
‘so conspicuously differentiated from that of the Bachelor 
unwed as to enable the lecturer to discern one from another 
by a glance ?’ 

‘Nay,’ replied the man; ‘but no Woman is likely to 
enter the mystic precincts if once the Master has read her 
hand !’ 

At this moment a slight scream tingled on the ear, the 
crowd opened, and an old man, with a long white beard, 
was gently but firmly extruded, and deposited on the 
outer pavement. Even under the subtleties of her 
elaborate costume (an Inverness cape, a tall hat, and a 
kilt) the Master had detected a lady member of the Lon- 
don Vigilance Association! ‘ Semper vigilans, nunquam 
dormio, quoted the Minion from a lost work, The Life of 
Bell. The turn of Martin arrived in due course, indeed he 
thrust the Sunday putter, as well as a brown and muscular 
fist, through the aperture, and he was promptly per- 
mitted to enter the solemn precincts. Here he found 
Mumphius in evening dress, clean, shaved, and affable, and 
he was guided to one of the halls, where a costermonger. 
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an editor, and the husband of Mrs. Bounder (the celebrated 
Educationalist and Conversationalist) were his nearest 
neighbours. The hall was filled, and Mumphius ascending 
the tribune, poured forth his words, which fell like heavy 
raindrops through a sultry silence. 


IV.—THE MESSAGE OF MUMPHIUS. 


‘ Husbands,’ cried Mumphius. ‘ Henpecked husbands ! 
(Sensation), ‘we have met to declare our sorrows, and to 
unrivet, or at least to slacken, our manacles. (Cheers.) 
We are met to protest in the mild but immortal spirit of 
John Knox. (A voice—‘ The Beak?’) My friend asks, 
Do I allude to the worthy magistrate? No, to the Re- 
former—(cheers for Conybeare)—the Scotch Reformer. We 
have met, 1 say, to protest, in the words of John Knox, 
against the Monstrous Regiment of Women. Which of 
us, my friends, has not hitherto concealed the Pageant of 
his Bleeding Heart? Which of us, husbands and fellow- 
men, has ever yet found pens, paper, ink, envelopes, post- 
cards, wrappers, sealing-wax, and postage stamps all at 
one moment on his writing-table? (Cries of ‘ Nobody !° 
‘Never!’) Who has divorced these essential attributes 
of civilisation? (A voice—‘ The Missus!’) Where are 
our books, paper, proof-sheets, manuscripts, which we had 
arranged in places best known to ourselves, though to the 
carnal eye of housemaids, in irreparable chaos? Where 
are they all>? (A voice—‘ Tidied away !’) 





[At this juncture, says our reporter, all stood up, and the 
chorus ‘ Tidied Away, Tidied Away, was chanted by the vast 
assembly, many of whose notes were, choked by manly 
tears. | 


‘ Yes, my friends,’ continued the Master, ‘ they are tidied 
away, and, in the immortal words of Robbie Burns (himself 
a deeply married man), ‘they will never come back no 
more!’ Such are the lightest of our wrongs. And then, 
my brethren, Think of the Holidays. (Groans.) How 
can you face your holidays? How many of you in sea- 
side places will be the pasture of cruel, crawling insects ? 
How many will find in the cheering cup the sand above 
the sugar? How many of you, my wealthier brethren, 
will be dragged at the tyrant’s heels to places like Scar- 
borough, Carlsbad, the Engadine, the Paris Exhibition 
—(moans)—places here the cry of ‘ Fore’ was never 
heard, streams where salmon never swam, meads where 
stumps were never pitched? Ah, and then, Think of the 
Luggage! (Howls.) Think of lady’s-maids on their 
travels, especially when they happen not to be good 
sailors. And, then, contemplate the lot of the Bache- 
lor, his warm, untrammelled individual life; think of 
Loch Maree, Loch Rannoch, and Machrihanish, of the 
High Hole! (Here the vast audience wept in each other's 
arms.) Think of a three-tonner among the Western Isles. 
(Cheers for St. Columba, who was not a married man, 
were rapturously given.) And what is our remedy?’ (A 
voice— Divorgons !’) ‘Never!’ thundered Mumphius, 
‘the Family before all! No. Whatever Mr. Gladstone 
may say, the Resources of Civilisation are not yet ex- 
hausted. We may yet, though married, enjoy what are 
called the selfish delights of holidays in scenes where 
ladies are bored, and I may even say where they are 
naturally and justifiably, and excusably bored. In this 
little casket I hold the Secret of Happiness, which I shall 
now impart, free of extra charge. The generous con- 
sideration of the recipients, however, is invited for the 
Mission to our deeply misguided brethren the Mormons ! 
Let us pray for the poor Mormons.’ 

(Here a collection was made, after which Mumphius 
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imparted to all, under the most terrific oaths of inviolable 
silence,—Tnuer Secret or Happiness !) 
On the ensuing dawn Martin, with a perfect arsenal of 
sporting instruments, took train for the North. 
(To be continued.) 


THE ANTI-STIMY AGITATION. 


FIXHE golfing world is threatened with very serious dis- 

turbance. It is a controversy which by the unfortu- 
nate non-golfing minority may be regarded as of parallel 
importance with the differences of the Big- and Little- 
Endians ; but it in reality concerns a point on which many 
important matches have turned, and on which considerable 
stakes have been lost and won. A certain section of the 
golfing world is expressing its feeling very strongly in 
favour of the abolition of stimies—stimies, of which we 
have seen it written that they are the very ‘ark of the 
covenant’ of golfing tradition. Now, a significant fact 
about the revolutionary agitation is that it numbers amongst 
its rebel ranks the great majority of the best golfers. On 
the other hand, we overheard the remark, during the last 
Spring Golf Meeting at St. Andrews, that ‘nine out of 
every ten of the men who wish to retain stimies have 
never driven a ball a hundred yards in their lives.’ 

This, we say, is significant. We are very far from say- 
ing that the best golfers are, as a necessary consequence, 
best judges of the game, or best legislators; but, caleris 
paribus, good golfing powers cannot be looked upon as a 
disqualification for forming a judgment. Nor is it confined 
to the young and ardent school of new or of English 
golfers, this radical spirit. Old Tom Morris is not a young 
golfer, not an English golfer, nor is he generally regarded 
as a very bad judge of the game; yet he is in the very 
forefront of the movement against stimies—has advocated 
their abolition longer than any other whom we remember. 
Mr. Macfie and Mr. Everard are experienced golfers 
winners of the first and second medals respectively at the 
last Spring Competition at St. Andrews. Both being St. 
Andrews residents, they have been in the constant habit 
of playing together, and in the equally constant habit 


of playing under the agreement of ‘no stimies. Mr. 
Henry Lamb tied with Mr. Everard for the second medal, 
which the latter ultimately won. Mr. Lamb is a Scots- 


man, but is representative of a great mass of English feel- 
ing and is a strong friend of the anti-stimy cause. The 
winner of the last Autumn St. Andrews Medal was Mr. 
Mure Fergusson. He for a while was with the pro-stimy 
party, but has lately become a convert to anti-stimyism, and 
has all a convert’s zeal. It is out of a host of names of 
good golfers that we have taken just these one or two 
whom the result of the last St. Andrews Meeting has sug- 
gested to us as indicative of the class from which the ranks 
of the anti-stimy movement are recruited. 

What are the arguments, or the assertions that do duty 
for such, in the mouths of those who would retain the 
stimy? They amount to about three in number. First, 
that the stimy is part of the fine old original game of 
Golf; second, that a player often lays himself a stimy ; 
third, that lofting a stimy is such a pretty stroke. 

Now number one argument is translatable into two forms. 
First, that stimies ought to be kept because there always 
have been stimies—which is the old familiar obstructive 
argument which would put the results of the less ex- 
perience above those of the greater. (It also might be 
used, with equal justice, to condemn the use of any but 
feather balls.) The other form that this argument takes 





is the vague confused assumption of some abstraction, not 
very clear even to the mind that frames it, of the principles 
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of the game of Golf—into which abstraction the prin- 
ciple of the stimy enters. 

Now any intelligent search into the principles of the 
game of Golf at once shows us that the stimy is not an 
inherent part of it. For it reveals that the game pre- 
supposes, distinctively, a knowledge on the part of him 
who starts to play it of the exact nature, locality, and 
extent of the difficulties which he will meet upon the 
round. We say ‘distinctively,’ because it is this that 
essentially distinguishes it from any other game that 
occurs to one, in all which the stroke of the player is con- 
ditioned on that of the adversary. For even in billiards 
this is in a measure the case. But at Golf we start on the 
virtual assumption that we are to ‘ gang oor ain gait’ with- 
out any interference on the part of the adversary’s ball ; 
whereas, in direct contravention of this understanding, as 
we are lying dead at the hole, up comes the adversary’s ball 
with a wretched, weak, dribbling putt, and settles itself 
down directly between us and the hole. For, to pass on to 
number two argument of those who would retain the stimy, 
this is the manner in which a very very large majority 
of stimies are laid. This is a point which we do not think 
the most ardent advocate of the stimy will venture seriously 
to dispute with us; nor that, although the rule runs that 
we are not to play for stimies, a good deal of questionable 
work is done in the way of playing to this or that side of 
the hole, to be weak or strong in view of the possibility of 
stimying the adversary. Nor even if it were the player's 
own act that oftenest laid him the stimy could one 
reasonably regard that as any argument for retaining the 
stimy. The normal and well understood penalty of a bad 
putt is that the ball does not lie near the hole ; moreover, 
every golfer has seen the paralysing effect upon a player— 
afraid to putt boldly for fear of the stimy—of a ball lying 
upon the further lip of the hole. If this is Golf—that the 
opponent’s ball should thus come to be regarded as a 
hazard—it is utterly opposed to that conception of it which 
we formed from our consideration of its principles. 

There remains the third argument—that the lofting 
stroke over the intervening ball is such a pretty one. If 
any weight is to be given to this argument, it would be 
infinitely more logical to build a little three-inch fence 
round some of the holes. Then, at least, we should know 
it was there; the lofting stroke would be seen in all its 
beauty, and there would not be this irresponsible element 

~the opponent's ball coming in at an odd time to upset 

legitimate calculation. But in truth there are quite 
enough pretty strokes at golf as it now is, and quite 
enough luck in the lies and the nature of the putts which 
chance sends us. Moreover, evenon a putting green how 
often does the ball lie ‘cuppy, so that it is a virtual im- 
possibility to loft the ball with a gentle stroke ; or, if this 
be ever possible—which is rather doubtful—to put such 
cut upon it as to make it alter its course as it goes ? 

To put it briefly, the stimy is a factor for luck in the 
game which is coming to be regarded by a constantly 
increasing number as intolerably large. It puts, more- 
over, a positive premium on bad puiting ; for, as we have 
said before, it is generally the feeble putt which lays the 
stimy. 

Finally (we know this not to be argument, but it is the 
substitute for it which appeals to many), let the most 
ardent advocate of the stimy, watching a match on which 
he has staked (say) £25, see the man he is backing 
stimied at the seventeenth hole when he was dead for 
‘dormy, and stimied at the eighteenth hole when dead 
for a half of the match (the case is no fictitious one); and 
then let us hear what he has to say to us about the 
beauty of the stimy. 

Horace G. Heurcurson, 
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TWO SONNETS. 
THE DEAFNESS OF DEATH. 


MY faith is with that bard of old who sings 

‘A drachm of sweet is worth a pound of sour !’ 
And in this world of change is scarce an hour 
But with its burden of care some sweet hope brings ; 
Yet some there be who drop from their black wings 
A shade that clings as blight clings to a flower. 
Such foes hath Joy, that no man has the power 
To shield him from their shafts or soothe their stings. 
And one of these is Death, and one is Shame ; 
Of Shame, thank God, I know nought but the name, 
But Death I know, for he from me did take 
Mine own dear Love, and O, so fast he flew, 
I could not see his face, nor even make 
Him hear my prayer to take me with him too. 


ON ONE NOT BEAUTIFUL. 


[PEAR Soul, how different were you from those 
Who, clothed in more than mortal loveliness. 

Have but to speak or move or smile t’ express 

The virtue rare their eloquent forms enclose. 

More different still from those whose beauty throws 

A glamour round their real unsightliness, 

With hearts less tender than their least caress, 

And minds less graceful than their idlest pose. 

O Soul most beautiful, to whom was given 

A form that hid you as a cloud a star, 

Bearing no semblance to the light disguised, 

When you within the crystal streams of Heaven 

Shall see yourself as lovely as you are, 

How happy you will be, and how surprised. 


Cosmo MonkKHOoUsE. 


‘ nw > Y ~ rs 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE POSER IN BIOGRAPHY. 
{To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 
Belfast, 22nd Fune 1889. 

SIR,—I read in your.issue of this date the question, Who was 
the lady that began life as Miss Evans, afterwards became Mrs. 
Lewis, ended life as Mrs. Something Else, and is known among 
the immortals by a different name from any ? 

I am nota particularly clever man. I never would succeed 
in finding the value of any unknown function of an indefinite 
number of independent variables. But I will hazard the opinion 
that no such lady ever existed. If, however, you will change 
the spelling of the first husband’s name from Lewis to Lewes, 
I shall be ready to reconsider my opinion.—I am, etc., —_ M. 

[ Note.—Obviously ‘ M’ is within the mark in saying that he 
is nota particularly clever man ; but he need not have written 
a letter to prove it. | 


THE BATTLE-AXE OF ROBERT THE BRUCE. 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer.] 


S1rR,—I am surprised that this extraordinary relic has not 
attracted more attention, considering how much it must modify 
our views of history. It came first under my notice among the 
historical collection in the Bishop’s Palace at the Glasgow 
Exhibition ; thence (I believe) it passed to the Stuart Exhibi- 
tion in London ; and it may now again be seen in the Military 
Exhibition just opened in the Academy Galleries. 

The first thing to strike the inquirer is that the axe is not an 
axe but a spear, or more exactly a huge knife (or bill), mounted 
on a lacquered pole, and that while it may have been deadly, it 
can never have been decorative. The silver mounting bears the 
badge of the Tokugawas, a clan renowned in the history of not 
Scotland but Japan. The point to note is therefore that the 
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spear (or battle-axe) is undoubtedly Japanese and as undoubt- 
edly a relic of Robert the Bruce. 

This surprising circumstance is enough to show how limited 
is our knowledge of history. It was commonly supposed that 
Japan was discovered in 1542 by the Portuguese, and that the 
Tokugawa family were unknown until 1550 or thereabouts ; but 
both these superstitions must be swept away. Scotland must 
certainly have discovered Japan 200 years before the Portu- 
guese ; the Tokugawas must have been flourishing at the date 
of the defeat of Edward Il. ; lacquer must have been in use a 
good many centuries before the commonly accepted period of 
its introduction from China ; and there may possibly have been 
a commercial treaty between Bruce’s Scotland and Japan. 

I understand that in Japan, when the practice of wearing arms 
was suppressed, masses of swords and spears—exactly the same 
to look at as the one carried by the Bruce at Bannockburn, 
and now protected by an insurance of £2500—were to be had 
at nominal prices. Had the vendors but known of the Bruce’s 
battle-axe and its commercial value, what a market they would 


have had in Scotland !—I am, etc., 
‘Scots WHA HaAk.’ 
‘TIBBIE SHIELS’S.’ 
_[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.| 
Trinity, 24th Fune 1889. 

S1R,—In an article on ‘ Tibbie Shiels’s’ in your issue of 22d 
inst. interesting reference is made to the former Aaditués of that 
famous hostelry. It is a curious fact, which I learned from the 
late landlady herself, that the author of Waverley had never 
been a visitor there. In the summers of 1874-75 I was down in 
the district intent on throwing a cast over Yarrow, and made 
Tibbie Shiels’s my ‘howff’ on the occasions. The old lady was 
then unable to manage the affairs of her inn, but was not pre- 
vented by her infirmities from keeping a sharp eye on those 
who did. Her favourite seat was by the kitchen ingle, and 
there she watched the roast preparing for her guests, or talked 
to the few who were graced by her notice. But for ‘the rheu- 
matics,’ which were her constant complaint, Mrs. Richardson 
was in good health ; and her memory was keen, and her recol- 
lections were a source from which she drew with very apparent 
pleasure. 

Talking one day of the literary men who had frequented the 
inn, I asked if she had known Sir Walter Scott ? ‘ The Shirra,’ 
I was told, ‘had often driven ower the brig, and I mind him 
fine, but he never darkened my door. I dinna ken hoo. I wad 
ha’e likit weel gin he had come.’ _I am sure the old lady felt 
hurt at not being able to add the name of the ‘ Wizard’ to her 
list of visitors. ‘The Professor’ was her hero, and her admira- 
tion for him was unbounded. James Hogg was ‘a gey cannie 
man,’ but could ‘mak’ the ben-room unco cheerie wi’ his 
lauchin’.’ 

To the troublesome tourist who called upon her Tibbie 
generally assumed deafness and an iron countenance, which 
had the desired effect.—I am, etc., R. HUMPHREY. 


‘THE LORD MAYOR AND THE VOLUNTEERS.’ 
{To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.| 


London, 25th F une 18809. 

SIR,—I am curious to know how many of your readers will 
agree with the writer of this article that ‘the Lord Mayor and 
every individual in the United Kingdom and Ireland is bound 
to step forward and do every piece of patriotic work that comes 
to his hand, be the necessity for that work due to the neglect of 
the Government or to any other cause.’ | venture respectfully to 
say that I disagree with him 27 Zofo. 1 consider the Lord Mayor’s 
well-meaning efforts to be a fatal blow at the independence of the 
Volunteers, and moreover an insidious method of prevailing upon 
one man to pay his neighbour’s taxes. Ifa military force is neces- 
sary for our protection,why should not the cost of it be distributed 
rateably? Personally I should not object to pay my share of 
the cost of equipping the Volunteers or any other fighting 
force ; but why should I pay anything at all if my neighbour 
does not? I used to be a Volunteer myself, and as an officer 
spent at least £100 for outfit and for instruction in drill, tactics, 
etc., before it occurred to me that the entire system was a 
mistake ; for while I paid the piper my neighbours did the 
dancing. Military service and payment for military service 
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should be equitably distributed among the male population. 
The old militia ballot is the only method of levying this kind 
of tax in a manner that is approved by one’s 

COMMON SENSE. 


REVIEWS. 


ON THE CONGO. 


A Visit to Stanley's Rear-guard. By J. R. WERNER, F.R.G.S. 
Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


Mr. Werner’s account of ‘ Major Barttelot’s Camp on the 
Aruhwimi’ in Blackwood for February attracted much atten- 
tion, on account not only of its matter but also of its manner ; 
and he has been well advised to amplify it at both ends, and 
tell fully the story of the two years and a half he spent on the 
Congo. The result is a volume of unique value in these days, 
when the greater part of the literature of travel is made up of 
‘Rides’ and ‘ Glimpses, ‘Ten Days in Timbuctoo,’ or ‘ A Month 
in Mecca,’ with the insufficient or false impressions begotten 
of such mere passing acquaintance. Mr. Werner engaged him- 
self in the beginning of 1886 as engineer in the service of the 
Etat Indépendant du Congo, and from that time till he was 
invalided home in the autumn of 1888 he was steaming up and 
down the middle and upper reaches of the mighty river and its 
tributaries, fighting or making friends with the natives on its 
banks, seeing over and over again all there was to be seen, and 
becoming familiar with all there was to be known. Among 
travellers, therefore, who have written, Mr. Werner is second 
only to Stanley himself in his opportunities for rendering the 
abiding impressions of life in the Congo region. 

Though his duties as engineer of one of the small Congo 
steamers did not lead him much into adventure, yet it could not 
be in so primeval a land but that adventure should find him, 
and try the metal he was of. He bore his full share, for in- 
stance, in brushes and palavers with natives, and was himself 
the chief agent in the rescue of Mr. Deane, the heroic defender 
of Stanley Falls Station against the slave-raiding Arabs. But 
the next best thing to actual adventure—in the opinion of some 
a better thing than adventure performed and finished off—is the 
promise of adventure, and with that the book is crammed. It 
has been abundantly shown by other writers, from Herodotus 
and Pliny downwards, and it is shown by Mr. Werner again, 
that nowhere on the earth so well as in Africa can so 
large an order (soto speak) be fulfilled for the raw material 
of the heroic, the romantic, and the grotesque. In our 
over-civilised age it strikes us as something to be more 
grateful for than even for food and drink and coal and 
iron, that our primal, savage appetite for such stimulat- 
ing fare for body and soul is not likely to be starved for 
some time to come. Africa—and especially Central Africa 
has enough and to spare for those who have a mind either to 
do great deeds or to see and hear of great marvels. Mr. Werner 
tells us (in the most matter-of fact way, which amazes us when 
we reflect on it) of the Anthropophagi as common daily acquaint- 
ances, and of ‘men whose heads do’—not ‘ grow beneath their 
shoulders ’—but bear the most grotesque ornaments, fleshy and 
other. In particular, he tells us of a chief—a kind of dandy— 
named ‘ Ibanza,’ or the Devil, who gives himself airs because, 
among atribe with whom bumps and lumps are the fashion, 
‘his face is one mass of small fleshy lumps raised by some pro- 
cess known only to the natives —rows of these lumps adorning his 
forehead, cheeks, nose, and chin, while his hair and beard are 
made up into a clotted mass with palm-oil. On his head isa 
leopard-skin hat, in front whereof is fastened a tin-plate . 
brightly polished,’ with which he contrives to dazzle the be- 
holder by flashing the sun in his eyes. And again he tells us of 
a man of the tribe of Bakumu (the exquisites of which have a 
‘fashion of boring a hole in the upper lip and the lobe of each 
ear’ for the insertion of ‘a conical plug of wood or ivory’)-—a 
‘man who had his mouth completely hidden by a round piece 
of ivory nearly two inches in diameter, while two more pieces of 
the same size hung suspended by the lobes of his ears.’ And 
then there is Mata Bwyki (‘The Eagle’), the tall warrior and 
mighty drinker—the chief who at eighty-six still carried his 
huge figure straight and warlike with all his weapons, who had 
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fifty wives about him to keep him going with bowls of his 
favourite liquor, massanga, and who died like A King tn Thule. 
Further, descending a step from the human kind, there are hip- 
popotami which when killed and cut open are found to contain 
enough grass to make a hayrick ; there are crocodiles fifty feet 
long on which a steamer may run aground and think it a mud 
or sand bank; and there are rosewood trees ‘two and a-half 
feet in diameter’ which are cut up and burned in the furnace of 
the steam-launch—a ‘tip’ for which the Ouida that is no more 
would have given both her ears and her ear-rings. 

But above all these things Mr, Werner successfully shows the 
Congo basin to be a theatre for great deeds ; and, to encourage 
the others, he chants (in prose) the praises of his young heroes 
who have died the death of the brave—Barttelot the betrayed, 
Jameson the ever-jolly, Deane the defier of Arabs, whose de- 
fence of Stanley Falls Station Mr. Werner reckons with Gor- 
don’s defence of Khartoum, not because of its magnitude or 
the enormous interests at stake, but because of the spirit that 
animated it and the resource with which it was maintained- 
That episode in the history of the Congo Free State Mr. 
Werner alludes to again and again, and not without reason, for 
in its several aspects it is the most significant since the inaugu- 
ration of the State. It illustrates not only the excellent quality 
of the men whom the State has been fortunate enough to enlist 
in its service, and the formidable character of the native tribes 
when well led by Europeans, but also the unscrupulousness and 
desperation of slave-raiding Arabs like Tippoo Tip and his rela- 
tives and henchmen, who are fully aware of what they are about 
to lose, and the deplorable and preposterous policy of meddle 
and muddle with which it is attempted to manage the affairs of 
the State from Brussels. It is not possible, nor would it be 
fair to Mr. Werner, to tell here the intricate story of the obsti- 
nate defence and the final evacuation of the most advanced 
post of the Congo State and of the frightful massacre of natives 
and devastation of their villages that have ensued at the hands 
of the Arabs ; but it is plain on the face of the matter that for 
the Directors in Brussels of the Etat Jndépendant du Congo 
to refuse a free hand in certain contingencies to their up- 
country representatives, who can only receive instructions in 
June, say, concerning a state of affairs which existed in January, 
is governmental folly : in the Stanley Falls crisis it looks very 
much like crime. 

The future of the Free State it would be idle and invidious 
to prophesy about ; but this much may safely be said, that its 
progress will be delayed till its policy and régime are reformed. 
The aims and interests of Europeans and of Arabs on the 
Congo are in complete conflict, and it is vain to attempt to 
maintain a friendly understanding or a working alliance with 
Tippoo Tip, Bwana Nzigé, and other marauding, ivory-hunting, 
and slave-raiding ruffans. The appointment of Tippoo to the 
Governorship of the Falls District (which seems to have been 
made very much on Stanley’s suggestion) is probably an imita- 
tion 2# petto of the use to which Gordon desired to put Zebehr 
Pasha in the Soudan. With whatever intention it was made, it 
has not been a success, as Mr. Werner shows; and the best we 
can wish for the Semitic gentlemanly scoundrel is that he may 
meet his deserts while he is still young enough to face them. 
Of the régime of the State it seems difficult to get full informa- 
tion (we commend Mr. Werner’s second chapter to the atten- 
tion of those who are interested in the point) ; but it would 
appear that the /ftat /ndépendant du Congo is an unrecognised, 
if not internationally illegal, association of Belgian individuals. 
In 1884 there was an /naternational Assoctation of the Congo ; 
its chairman was King Leopold of Belgium, and its subscribers 
were British, French, Belgian, Dutch, and American. At the 
Berlin Conference of that year its boundaries and its rights as 
a sovereign State were clearly defined, its flag was formally 
recognised by the chief European Powers, and it almost suc- 
ceeded in sending out General Gordon as its Governor-General. 
Sometime in 1886, and somehow, the /#fernational Association 
of the Congo became the Etat indépendant du Congo. In that 
change it passed entirely under Belgian control, and proceeded 
to appoint to all its responsible posts Belgian officials—mostly 
lieutenants of the Belgian army. It would be ungracious to 
grudge the poor Belgian officers such position and emolument 
as they can honestly win, but it is only proper to point out that 
Scotsmen and Englishmen, for instance, did not subscribe their 
money to the /nternational Association of the Congo in order 
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that a preserve might be created in Africa for retired or other 
officers of the Belgian army. We await explanations concern- 
ing so singular a situation. In the meantime we must deplore 
the inactivity of Government and the indifference of the country 
as to what is happening in Central Africa, East and West, in 
Nyassaland, and on the Congo. Most of all should Scotsmen 
find their souls burn within them to think that these new ter- 
ritories, east and west, and south and north, should pass 
into the keeping of Germans and Belgians, French and Portu- 
guese. On the roll of those who have given their lives to 
Africa no names are so frequent as Scots names, Moffat, 
Livingstone, and Gordon being accompanied by a score of less 
distinguished ; and it would surely be an eternal disgrace to 
Scotland that these her sons have laboured and unknown and 
untried foreigners should enter into their labours. 
LIVINGSTONE. 
David Livingstone. By THOMAS HUGHES. ‘English Men 
of Action’ Series. London: Macmillan. 

In the beginning of his seventh chapter Mr. Hughes quotes 
some verses addressed to Livingstone by his wife, and intro- 
duces them with the words : ‘a little poem... which has some- 
how got into print, and so may be used here.’ These few words 
seem to be the key to the whole work, which is nearly altogether 
made up of matter that ‘has somehow got into print’ and 
consequently may be ‘used here.’ We have compared this 
memoir by Mr. Hughes with the Personal Life of Living- 
stone written by Dr. Blaikie (Murray 1880), and with the 
exception of the last chapter, which has a few notes on recent 
missions and on German interference, several misprints, and 
at least one misquotation, we have failed to our very great 
amazement to find anything of importance that has not ‘some- 
how got into print’ already. 

Turning from the text of the work to the map which accom- 
panies it, we find, too, once more to our amazement that this has 
previously ‘somehow got into print.’ It is simply the map used 
in Dr. Blaikie’s Personal Life, with the word ‘ Blaikie’s’ erased 
in the title, and the word ‘ Hughes’s’ substituted for it. There 
seems to have been no attempt even to revise the map, though 
much has happened since 1880 to add to our geographical know- 
ledge of the Lake District and also of the orientation of Lake 
Nyassa. It istrue that a few names have been added, showing 
missionary stations, but even this slight addition cannot be 
received without criticism. To the general reader anxious to 
familiarise himself with burning questions of the present it is 
perplexing to find no trace of the Stevenson Road which joins 
Lake Nyassa and Tanganyika, and in looking for Karonga to 
find a doubtful Karenga on the north-west shore of Nyassa. 
It is difficult to criticise from an independent standpoint a 
book which is principally made up from other books with extracts 
from journals, but what Mr. Hughes has compiled is certainly 
interesting, if not original. Among modern African explorers 
Livingstone stands so far and away the first that there is really 
no second to him, and Mr. Hughes has grasped that fact. 

In these days, when Central African names are familiar as 
household words, it is well that the present generation should 
be reminded of what was done by the great missionary, and 
any reader who has not previously seen the Personal Life 
and Livingstone’s published Travels may well learn the 
story from Mr. Hughes. More modern travellers accus- 
tomed to highly subsidised expeditions must dwell with 
wonder on the achievements of their predecessor. A simple, 
modest man, coming to the conclusion that missionary 
work was being rather overdone in the settled parts of 
South Africa, but filled with enthusiasm, and feeling that 
something must be done to reach the countless millions of the 
interior, desirous of establishing native agencies through which 
alone he conceives that missionary work can be really carried 
on,—he determines to go himself and find out a highway to the 
centre of the continent. With an unrivalled knowledge of 
native character, an influence won by love, and with no means 
beyond that influence, he induces a devoted band of natives 
to follow him. He travels north, discovering on his way Lake 
Ngami, the Victoria Falls, and the upper waters of the Zam- 
besi, the great highway from the east; and turning to the 
west he reaches the Portuguese settlement of Loanda. After 
a brief stay he turns once more to the east till again he reaches 
the Zambesi, and follows it to the sea, thus traversing the 
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whole of Southern Central Africa from ocean to ocean. He 
went to England and found himself famous; but he always 
subordinated his geographical feats to his missionary aims. 
He was never tired of repeating the phrase that became pro- 
verbial : ‘ The end of the geographical feat is the beginning of 
the missionary enterprise.’ 

Departing for Africa a second time, he went as H.M. Consul 
with an official position and a great expedition, and on this 
occasion he discovered Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa, and the 
upper waters of the river Shiré. Here, on the banks of the 
lakes and river, he found healthy highlands that might be 
colonised by Europeans, but was much hampered by the Portu- 
guese, who commanded the mouths of the Zambesi. He 
attempted, therefore, to find an independent road to the lakes 
by the Rovuma, but this river was not navigable far enough 
to be of great use. On this second expedition he became 
overwhelmed with horror at the devastations of the slave- 
trade, and determined to devote his life to its suppression. 


And then, after a short visit home in 1864, he starts 
on his third and final expedition. His great idea is to 
exploit and expose the horrors of the slave traffic to 


the civilised world, and with this view he penetrates from 
Lake Nyassa westward and northward, discovering in his 
journey Lakes Bangweolo and Moero and the upper waters of 
the Congo, which he fondly hopes may be the Nile. This 
desire of discovering the sources of the Nile was almost a 
passion with him for the glory of such a dis- 
covery in itself, though that of course had its influence, as from 
the belief that he should thus be enabled to focus upon the 
horrors of the slave-trade the eyes of the civilised world, and 
to do so with such conviction that the nations of Europe would 
rise as one man to put an end to it. 

The interest excited by the false rumour of his murder, 
his subsequent relief by Stanley, the romantic and touching 
story of his lonely death in llala, and the devotion of his 
followers who bore his body to Zanzibar, are too fresh in the 
memory to require more than a passing glance; but his 
posthumous influence and its bearing on current events may 
be briefly referred to. Livingstone, the quiet, unimpassive 
man, had the rare faculty of breeding enthusiasm in others, and 
in none more than in Mr. Stanley, whose subsequent work in 
Africa and the founding of the Congo State was a legacy 
of the parting at Unyanyembe. ‘The Universities Mission, 
founded on Livingstone’s first visit 
district between the Lakes and the sea 
present, however, in great jeopardy. But perhaps the most 
direct result of his projects has been the founding of in- 
dustrial and commercial agencies by his own countrymen on 
the shores of Nyassa and the Shiré Highlands. This was 
his pet idea : to check the slave-trade at its sources by inducing 
the natives to engage in legitimate commerce and by showing 
them the benefits of civilised pursuits. For some years all seemed 


not so much 


home, has dotted the 
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to go well with these enterprises, but within the last fifteen 
The 
Portuguese have attempted to close the Zambesi to our country- 


months a painful change has come over the situation, 


men, and with the wane of British influence on the coast the 
slave-trade has extended in the Lake district. The Arabs in the 
north have driven our countrymen from some of their stations, 
and the Portuguese threaten to take possession of the regions 
discovered and civilised by our brethren, while our Government 
apparently will not interfere for their protection. We believe 
that if the British nation might only realise the situation they 
would insist on their Government's declaring the Zambesia free 
highway, and Nyassaland to be under British protection. If 
Mr. Hughes’s memoir contributes to this result it will do much. 


THE DRY-BONES OF SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


Life and Labour. Vol. 1.: ‘East London.’ Edited by CHARLES 
BootH. Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 

La Misére en France a la fin du X1X” Siecle. Par ETIENNE 
MANSUY. 2” édition. Paris: Ghio. 

How the Poor Live, etc. Wy GEORGE R. 
Chatto. 

City Slums. By J. A. INGHAM, Jun. 

Should Feu-Duties be laxed? By ‘VINDEX.’ 
Douglas. 


SIMS. London: 


London: Sonnenschein, 
Edinburgh : 


The wondering admiration which greeted the appearance of 
Mr. Booth’s statistical work on the East of London. has sub- 
sided, but no one who has perused the book can fail to have 
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had his first impressions of it confirmed. It is one of those 
monuments of patient and impartial investigation of which we 
may fairly boast that it could not have been produced in any 
age but our own, nor indeed in any European country but our 
own ; for under institutions less free than ours the collection of 
such information as Mr. Booth has gathered would be exceed- 
ingly difficult, and the publication of it impossible. But pub- 
licity is a fetish among us, and the unsparing revelation Mr. 
Booth has made of our social ‘back-premises’ has not, after 
all, shown the world much of which we need be ashamed. On 
the contrary, the terrible pictures painted on the curtains which 
hide the obscurer parts of London life from view are now 
known to be imaginary, or at any rate exaggerated. Papers 
such as those in Mr. Sims’s /fow the Poor Live have done their 
work by calling public attention to the urgency of social ques- 
tions, but those who want to get at the dry-bones of them 
must turn to statistical works like Life and Labour. ‘There 
is, of course, a criminal class, but it forms a minute pro- 
portion of the total population of East London; and the 
only serious problem about the criminal class is the false 
humanitarianism which permits public sentiment to tolerate 
its presence. As Mr. Booth puts it frankly enough, the 
criminal class has to be ‘harried out of existence.’ Again, 
there are of course places in East London where the Song of 
the Shirt is sung in grim earnest; but the fact 1s now conclu- 
sively established that the great mass of the labouring popula- 
tion of East London is earning wages which are not much, if 
at all, behind those of the average English artisan in the 
fifteenth century, when authorities tell us the working man’s 
lot was at its brightest. The very poor are not as many as 
twenty per cent. of the population. On a superficial view this 
seems eminently satisfactory, and undoubtedly it testifies to an 
immense diffusion of material prosperity dating from about the 
conclusion of the second decade of the century. But material 
improvement, especially in the case of a population which has 
borne the yoke of poverty for long, does not necessarily bring 
with it contentment or social security: quite the contrary. 
Kevelutionary outbreaks and extravagant political enterprises 
have never been the work of men whose constitutions were en- 
feebled by starvation, but always of men whose circumstances 
have recently suffered some sharp reverse, or whose lot, 
though by no means unendurable, falls far short of the ideals the 
men have learnt to aspire after. The influence of the ideal 
standard of living is one of the dry-bones of the social problem 
of to-day ; and it is a fact of the greatest significance that, as 
Mr. Booth points out, it is the regularly employed and well- 


paid class (22s. to 30s. per week), which is also by far the 


largest class, that finds its lot most aggravated bya raised ideal. 
It is no doubt very gratifying to be assured that so far as the 
social problem consists in putting subsistence within the reach 
of all, it has been very nearly solved—even in East London 
under our individualistic égzme. The ideal standard of living 
itself is anything but a bitter fruit of individualism. But in 
this state of things there are the seeds of danger as well as 
the matter for hope. 

Without a high ideal of living it is vain to expect effort in 
the direction of self-improvement, for such an ideal is the main- 
spring of individualistic societies. But once let those who cherish 
it be convinced that they are doomed never to approximate to 
its realisation, and it becomes the lighted train which leads to 
socialism and revolution. Thus is the indissoluble connection 
between ethics and economics again demonstrated, because ob- 
viously the health of a society which struggles for the attain- 
ment of an ideal standard will wholly depend on the worthiness 
of that ideal. 
happiness, not the reality, for simplicity brings its compensa- 
tions (perhaps unheeded) to the lives of the poor, and the 
weary artificiality of the lives of the rich has its drawbacks ; 
but the disposition of society is naturally anti-democratic, 
and the manner of life of the upper classes is frankly ac- 
cepted as the ideal standard which those below them on the 
social scale will struggle to reach sz Possint recte, si non, quo- 


It may be that the ideal is but the phantom of 


cungue modo. \t may well be doubted if the upper classes 
understand the responsibility which rests upon them, 
According to M. Mansuy in /a Misére the state of things 
in France is very different from what Mr. Booth has found it to 
be in East London. Perhaps that is partly accounted for by 
M. Mansuy’s high-handed treatment 


tempt—of figures. He prefers rhetoric to statistics. 
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showing there are thirty-two millions of a proletariate in 
France whose common characteristic is that their income is 
insufficient to provide them with necessaries, while the remain- 
ing four millions of the population consist of the dourgeotste— 
‘ apitalistes, banquiers, et bangutstes gui accaparent a leur profit 
les quatre cinguidmes de la richesse et revenus du pays.’ M. Man- 
suy writes in pamphlet style and with plenty of vigour, but with 
iteration that is not a little damnable. He cries over the miseries 
of France, and thunders at the incapacity, the selfishness, the 
blindness of the men to whom a stern Providence has entrusted 
the misgovernment of a democratic land. The enthusiasm and 
the good instinct which pervade M. Mansuy’s tirade together 
with the helpless unpracticality of its purpose are typical of 
the condition of Frenchmen in general to-day, who are capable 
of doing good work under a good leader, but cannot produce one. 
The whole substance of /a W7sére is no more than this : that 
the social question presses, that French politicians are incom- 
petent and unwilling to solve it, that neither Profit-sharing 
nor Co-operation can be seriously considered as a remedy 
for the present state of affairs, and that what is necessary 
and certain to arrive is a new Revolution in which the dour- 
veotsté are to catch it and by means of which some kind of social 
equality is to be established. What the character and aims of 
the new Revolution will be, M. Mansny knows not (nor wants to 
know) any more than a deputy does about the character and 
aims of a newly proposed Revision of the Constitution. He 
has never taken the trouble to reach the dry-bones of the social 
question ; he prefers the noise of popular contention, the threats 
of barricades, the banners blazoned £1780.’ 

Much has been said of recent years about the housing of 
the poor. The attention which this question has aroused has 
resulted in at least one Act of Parliament and a great many 
schemes. Of course the unsatisfactory housing of the poor is 
for the most part only a symptom, not itself the disease ; the 
reader of Mr. Booth’s Z7fe and Labour will have no doubt upon 
that point. There is agreement on all hands that some 
governmental interference in the way of regulation is neces- 
sary—as necessary in the case of unwholesome houses as 
in the case of unwholesome food. But nothing is more 
to be deprecated, or is more unnecessary, than the build- 
ing and letting of houses by the State, which is advo- 
cated, by no means effectively, in Cr/y Slums. Those who 
are inclined to tolerate the idea of the State as landlord should 
read the chapter on ‘Class Relations’ in Z7/ amd Labour, and 
ask themselves what State official is going to undertake the 
social responsibility which even in East London Mr. Booth 
finds not inadequately discharged by a typical landlady to her 
tenants. There is, indeed, a great difficulty in cases where 
the necessary land for building is a monopoly in the hands of 
its owner. If there is to be a monopoly it is far better that it 
should be managed for the public interest, than that it should 
be the means of enabling an individual to make profit at the 
expense of the public interest. That is a wide question, and 
nothing is effected towards its solution by foolish proposals of 
a penal character, such as that for taxing feu-duties. A tax on 
the feu-duty would, as ‘Vindex’ very lucidly demonstrates in an 
ably written 4rochure, simply be a double tax on the same part 

' the rent-receiver’s income, or if imposed on the superior 
only would involve a quite unwarrantable violation of contract 
and introduce many impossible anomalies. But, to return, 
the real problem which lies behind bad housing, insufficient 
food, and all the rest of it, is the existence of a comparatively 
small class of so-called working men incapable from various 
causes, moral and other, of keeping themselves in regular em- 
ployment and decent comfort—or rather without the self-respect 
ind ambition which should prompt them to seek steady work 
and establish a respectable home—and the ineffectual, fluctuat- 
ing, and unhealthy competition which this comparatively small 
class maintains with the superior classes just above it. These 
latter do aspire to better things ; they are quite capable of doing 
all the work of which their inferiors get an uncertain part ; and 

here is the crux—their praiseworthy efforts to vindicate their 
claims for fair remuneration against the need and greed of the 
smaller class of employers are constantly being hampered or 
defeated by the under-bidding of their inferiors, whose occa- 
sional necessities make work at any wage acceptable, and whose 
antipathy to steady labour and indifference to their sordid 
surrcundings make union in the common cause of labour impos- 
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sible. Guerilla warfare is always harassing and demoralising 
to a superior fighting force ; so is guerilla competition to a 
superior industrial force. The existence of this small class of 
inferior labour which will not improve itself, and acts as a drag 
upon the improvement of others, recruiting its ranks from the 
wastrels of society (consisting of what a Scots judge once called 
‘social breakages’), is another of the dry-bones of the social 
question which Mr. Booth describes with a fulness of know- 
ledge that no one has brought to bear upon the subject before. 
It is, indeed, the kernel of the whole social problem ; for indi- 
vidualism is powerless to deal with it. Individualism cannot 
help those whom it cannot stimulate to help themselves, and 
that is the case with this inferior class of labour. The difficulty 
is intensified by the influx of poverty-stricken Jews who are cap- 
able enough, are very much resolved upon rising in the world, 
but have no sense of social duty in the way of uniting with others, 
it may be at some personal loss of advantage, to resist in the 
interests of the wages class the excessive demands of employers. 
Mr. Booth proposes to make a certain standard of living compul- 
sory, and to deal socially with all those who fail to live up to it. 
The interference of the community no doubt is inevitable where 
individualism—as here—completely fails ; but the enforcement 
of a standard of living is obviously a difficult law to reduce to 
practical application. It would, however, certainly not be 
difficult to take some initial steps towards the application of it. 
Habitual offenders, including the habitual drunkard and the 
habitual applicant for relief from charities or the rates, is an 
instance in point. Such persons could not cost society as 
much as they do at present if placed in an industrial group and 
forced to lead a regulated life. We do not feel in such cases 
the difficulty which Mr. Booth dwells on of interfering with 
private liberty. Private liberty, like everything else, may be 
abused, and if abused can be forfeited. In any case, whatever 
solutions of the social problem may be proposed or attempted 
in future, it is to statistics such as those published by Mr. Booth 
that men must turn for the dry-bones of the question. For the 
rest much will depend on the intensity and direction at the 
time of public feeling which regulates the ever-varying perspec- 
tive and the relative proportions in which the various conflicting 
elements of the case bulk in the public mind. 


BENCH AND BAR. 


Bench and Bar: Reminiscences of One of the Last of an Ancient 
Race. By Mr. Serjeant RoBINSON. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 

There now remain in England, according to Serjeant Robin- 
son, no more than seventeen serjeants-at-law, and of these 
eleven either are or have been judges, and became serjeants 
only as a necessary incident of their promotion to the bench. 
Of the remaining six, one has received a title and retired from 
Parliament, one is a County Court Judge, and the other four 
have either totally or practically retired from the practice of the 
profession. Serjeant Robinson is the junior of the four, and 
his visits to the Law Courts are rare and, we sorrowfully con- 
clude from his own expressions, rather friendly than in the way 
of business. He now publishes his Remniscences in accordance 
with the prevailing and not particularly amiable fashion, and 
while some recent reminiscences have been better, many have 
been much worse. They are not much adulterated with com- 
mon prose, nor are they sufficiently ill-told, pointless, or ill- 
arranged to merit the denunciation which at least three-quarters 
of the new books of this character so richly deserve and so 
seldom receive. 

The most entertaining part of the volume is certainly the 
chapter accorded to the sayings of the late Mr. Justice Maule. 
It might have been much better done, but it has not, as far is 
known, been done at all before, and almost any record of Mr. 
Justice Maule and his jokes is better than none at all. For 
Maule was an extremely remarkable person. There has not 
been upon the judicial bench—in all probability there has not 
been in Great Britain—during the present century a person 
combining such intellectual ability with so much and such 
extraordinary humour. Those whose good fortune it was to 
hear Maule, as we should now say ‘on his day,’ heard about 
as amusing a person as the world has ever produced. It is, 
of course, impossible to reproduce in print more than the 
smallest proportion of the qualities that go to make up a really 
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first-class jest, but a bare record of the words used, as long as 
it approaches in any degree to accuracy, is much better than 
no record at all. Therefore it will be a virtuous act to extract 
from Serjeant Robinson’s pages some of his Maule anecdotes, 
and to supplement them with a few others which he might have 
inserted but has not. Of course they are not all equal. Any- 
body who was found eating a heavy lunch just before arguing 
a heavy case might say that he was ‘ striving to bring his intel- 
lect down to a level with the capacity of those idiotic judges.’ It 
is probable that Maule said it particularly well ; but as the story 
stands it is hardly worthy of higher things than to tickle the 
fancy of our staid contemporary 7he Spectator, which thing we 
are happy to see that it has successfully done. But there are few 
men to whom it would occur to say to a mumbling witness: ‘ Wit- 
ness, for the sake of God and your expenses do speak out.’ The 
Serjeant also records a pun, pleasing, as all good punsare to all 
persons of taste, by reason of its ingexous simplicity, uttered 
by Maule doubtless with all the deep gravity with which he 
always spoke :—‘ Witness, if youdo not speak louder, I shall 
have to teach you the difference between a/oud and aisallowed,’ 
(The Serjeant is, of course, the person guilty of the italics.) 
On the same topic it is recorded, not by Serjeant Robinson, that 
Maule said to yet another inaudible witness: ‘ Now you can 
treat yourself to five shillings’ worth of muttering.’ A well- 
known, but most pleasing, anecdote is related as follows :— 

‘A little girl was in the witness-box, and as is usual, before 
she was allowed to be sworn, she was examined by the judge as 
to her understanding the nature of an oath, and her belief ina 
future state. 

** Do you know what an oath is, my child ?” said Maule. 

‘“ Ves’ sir ; 1 am obliged to tell the truth.” 

‘“ And, if you do always tell the truth, where will you go when 
you die?” 

*“ Up to Heaven, sir.” 
“ And what will become of you if you tell lies?” 
“T shall go down to the naughty place, sir.” 
*“ Are you quite sure of that?” 
“Yes, sir; quite sure.” 
“ Let her be sworn,” said Maule. “ It is quite clear she knows 
a great deal more than I do.”’ 


° 


. 


. 


In an action where an attorney sued for slander, and one 
of the expressions alleged to be slanderous was ‘thief, Maule 
said, in summing up the case: 

‘As to the word “thief,” it is a very ambiguous one, and does 

not necessarily impute what the law considers an indictable 
offence. For instance, to steal a man’s wife, to steal away the 
affections of another, to steal a march upon any one, would be 
no crime in law. Wives, human affection, and such things as 
marches are not at present the subjects of larceny.’ 
‘Such things as marches’ is a delightful phrase, and curiously 
modern intone. It might almost have come from the humour- 
ous but sour-minded English farce-writer, whose most popular 
production, by the way, contained a cheap sneer at the ‘ judicial 
humourist.’ It is almost as absurd to suggest that a man like 
Mr. Justice Maule ‘never would be missed’ as to predicate the 
same thing in the lump of ‘the lady novelist, to whom we owe 
at least three-quarters of the readable fiction that appears. A 
tale of similar character is told of a case where a man was tried 
for passing a bad coin. The defence was that the bad coin was 
so very bad that it could not have deceived or have been in- 
tended to deceive any one. Maule said to the jury: 

‘Examine what has been called “a thing” for yourselves. 
You will observe that it has the Queen’s head on one side and 
the royal arms on the other. You have been told that it may 
betoken anything or nothing. Well, if you think on examina- 
tion it was meant to represent, say, a milestone, a box of domi- 
noes, or a pair of snuffers, you will adopt the learned counsel’s 
view and acquit the prisoner. 

It must be owned that this has a suspicious resemblance to a 
stock legal anecdote concerning the possible applications of a 
certain term of abuse not always used in its literal signification. 

Nowhere in Serjeant Robinson’s pages do we find the story 
of how Maule said, when Cresswell (afterwards judge of the 
Divorce Court) was arguing before him: ‘ Mr. Cresswell, | wish 
you would remember that I am a vertebrate animal. Your 
manner to me would be insolence from God Almighty to a 
black beetle.’ It is the greater pity that this is omitted from 
the book because it is generally mangled in the telling. 

The crown and jewel of all Maule stories, and indeed of 
all judicial anecdotes whatever, is not omitted by Serjeant 
Robinson, but is so bungled by him as to make it painfully 
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doubtful whether he sees the point of it. It will be better, 
therefore, to set out its substance as nearly as may be in 
accordance with the report of ear-witnesses, than to reproduce 
the Serjeant’s version. The facts were that a labouring man 
was charged with bigamy, and pleaded guilty. He was asked, 
in the form usual in England, whether he had anything to say 
why sentence should not be passed upon him. He said, in 
substance : ‘ My wife went off with a tinker, and | heard no 
more of her, so after a bit I married this other woman, and 
thought no harm.’ As the interval before the second marriage 
had been considerable, and as the man seemed to have acted 
in good faith, it was the sort of case in which nominal sentences 
have always been passed, and such a sentence Maule proceeded 
to pass, but he prefaced it with the remarkable address which 
is plausibly alleged to have been the determining cause of the 
establishment of the Divorce Court. It was delivered with ex- 
treme gravity and deliberation, and must have been simply so 
much rigmarole to the prisoner. It began by pointing out that 
the conduct which appeared to the prisoner right and natural 
was in fact felonious. ‘ But I will inform you,’ said the judge, 
‘what, by the law of this country, you ought to have done.’ He 
then enumerated in detail the steps which the man ought, in 
theory, to have taken in order to be able to contract a second 
marriage. At cach stage he carefully calculated the probable 
cost of the proceedings, on the assumption that nothing would 
have been practically recoverable from the tinker. The first 
step was to ‘instruct your solicitor to bring, in your name, 
in one of the Superior Courts, an action against the tinker for 
criminal conversation with your wife.’ In that action counsel 
would have had to be briefed, and the attendance of witnesses 
to prove the adultery procured, and it would have been neces- 
sary to obtain a verdict for substantial damages. The verdict 
having been obtained— at an estimated cost—‘ you should have 
instructed your proctor to institute in the Ecclesiastical Court 
a suit for a divorce a mensd et thoro. Upon the decree in this 
suit being made absolute at such-and-such a further cost, ‘ you 
should havegoneto your Parliamentary agents and ordered them 
to prepare and cause to be introduced in the House of Lords 
a Bill for a divorce a vinculo matrimoniz’ ; and that Bill, sup- 
ported by the evidence of witnesses in Committee, would have 
had to be carried through all its stages in both Houses of Par- 
liament until it became an Act of Parliament by receiving the 
royal assent. The peroration is believed to have been as nearly 
as may be in the following words : 
‘You would then have been free to marry the other woman, 
instead of pursuing the bigamous and felonious course of con 
duct of which you now stand convicted. The total cost to you 
of all these proceedings might have been at the least some 
£1700. It may well be that you never in your life possessed at 
one time so much as #1700, or even seventeen hundred pence. 
That circumstance constitutes no justification or excuse {for 
your crime. This is not a country in which there is one law 
for the rich and another for the poor.’ 
So solemn and awe-inspiring was the manner of Mr. Justice 
Maule in delivering himself of this magnificent inversion of a 
threadbare commonplace, that it is recorded that none of his 
audience were even tempted to laugh. Only by degrees did 
they become aware that they had been privileged to hear as 
good a joke as ever was made in the language. 
NEW NOVELS. 
Diana Wenlworth. By CAROLINE FOTHERGILL, Edin 
burgh : Blackwood. 
Derrick Vaughan, Novelist. By EDNA LYALL. — London : 
Methuen. 

Strange Secrets. London: Chatto. 1 vol. 

Nikanor. By HENRY GREVILLE. Translated by Miss FE. 
CHASE. London: Chatto. 

Chiel and J. By Both. London: Digby and Long. 

Her Season in Bath. 3y EMMA MARSHALL. London: 
Seeley. 

Digia: A Story of Venice. Glasgow: Wilson. 

Rachel Armstrong; or, Love and Theology. By CELIA 
PARKER WOOLEY. London: Chatto. 

Diana Wentworth is avery pleasant novel, written in a clear, 
unpretentious style, and displaying considerable grasp of char- 
acter, power of description, and dexterity in the management of 
dialogue. ‘There is almost no plot, and the incidents, with a 
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single exception, are such as make no strain on the reader’s 
credulity. The story relates the struggle of a beautiful, gifted 
girl against the relatives who misguide her somewhat erratic 
nature and conspire to inveigle her into marriage with a worth- 
less suitor. Diana Wentworth is a fascinating heroine. As 
you read there grows upon you the impression of a woman 
brave even to rashness, clear-headed and bright-witted, way- 
ward, not a little perplexing, but infinitely charming and in- 
finitely tender beneath her superficial self-composure and 
pride. You resent Mrs. Wentworth’s cold unkindness to Diana, 
yet you are made to feel that there is nothing unnatural in the 
inability of the dull-witted mother to understand the complex, 
unconventional character of the daughter. Diana's uncle and 
cousins, the Merediths, are very skilfully drawn. Each of them 
has a clearly-cut individuality of his or her own, yet through 
each and all you can trace a vein of family resemblance. ‘The 
brazen effrontery of Rupert Meredith (the villain of the tale) is 
perhaps a little exaggerated ; and the scene in the woodland 
church, where he endeavours (apparently after a study of Char- 
lotte Bronte’s works) to terrify Diana into wedlock, is a bit of 
rather improbable melodrama hardly in keeping with the rest of 
the story. The engineer, John Garthwaite, is not unworthy of 
Diana, though he is a trifle overmastering in his way, as was 
to be expected of the hero of a lady’s novel. The love 
passages are touched with a delicate hand; and the outdoor 
scenes, alike in Yorkshire and in Polish Prussia, are depicted 
gracefully and vividly and without any redundance of epithets. 
The description of the country round Jacewo—the snow-clad 
plains, the dark pine-woods, the white, glassy sheets of water 
is an excellent example of faithful, fresh, and reticent descrip- 
tion. Altogether the book is a very good one, interesting from 
beginning to end, and showing commendable thoroughness of 
literary workmanship. 

Miss Lyall’s new novel has already gone through many edi- 
tions, and is feeble and false enough to go through many more. 
It tells the story of a conscientious writer of fiction, who, having 
fallen in love with and succeeded in making himself beloved 
by an exceedingly nice girl, flies off at a tangent to nurse a dis- 
reputable and drunken father. This venerable scoundrel hates 
his nurse, and not only breaks his arm with a poker but burns 
the manuscript of a novel which has taken him (for he is very 
conscientious) some years to write. Still, Derrick is not to be 
seduced into departing from his duty, and in the end the good 
old man sees his mistake, and tries to alter his will in Der- 
rick’s favour. For Derrick has a handsome brother ; and that 
brother is a military hero and their father’s favourite ; and to 
him Derrick’s mistress that was is by this time engaged ; so 
that the conscientious one is left (apparently) alone with his 
writing materials and his turn for conscientious fiction. Of 
course it all comes right in the end ; for the military hero turns 
out a brute, the young woman overlooks the literary hero’s 
breach of duty to herself, and the literary hero is left an 
engaged being with a public as big as Mr. Rider Haggard’s, 
and the respect and admiration of everybody excepting those 
who happen to make his acquaintance through Miss Lyall. 

Strange Secrets is a volume of supernatural and other 
‘shockers.’ It is a kind of production which has come to 
be associated with Christmastide, and one wonders what this 
one means by being born out of time. A number of different 
‘hands,’ known and unknown, have contributed to the adventure. 
The result is perhaps rather visible in quantity than in quality ; 
the stories being neither blood-curdling nor even exciting. Still 
there is enough material to allow of folks supping and even 
dining on shocks of mild surprise for a considerable period. 
One merit is that all the stories are short; another that the 
book is on the whole a good one to dip in and out of @ volonte. 
The Secret of Calverley Court, by Miss Parsons, is more artistic 
in handling than some others whose authors are better known, 

is indeed a pretty and imaginative little story.  Gores- 
thorpe Grange and George Venn and the Ghost, by Conan 
Doyle and Dutton Cook respectively, are both of the jocularly 
spookical order. The former is rather more nearly brilliant 
than the latter. Miss Marryat has chosen an unpleasant 
motive in her. Box with the Jron Clamps, and has worked it out 
rather vividly. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald contribufes Zhe Mystery 
in Daffodil Terrace, which for some unknown reason is given 
in a kind of pretentious Carlylese. ‘ The rest is silence.’ 

Nikanor, a mild and godly youth, the unacknowledged son 
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of a Russian Count, marries, becomes a priest, falls in love with 
a niece of the Count’s, and then loses his wife. In most civi- 
lised countries he would thereupon have proceeded to espouse 
his sweetheart, who is now a widow ; but by bad luck his father 
acknowledges him just at the wrong moment ; and, the marriage 
of cousins being forbidden by the Greek Church, the virtuous 
pair resolve to love and sorrow apart, though in the long-run 
circumstances, as usual, prove too strong. Enough is said of 
Nikanor’s ‘admirable face,’ ‘ exquisite lips,’ ‘velvety eyes,’ and 
so forth, to indicate that in the mind of his creator he is the 
personification of physical as well as ethical beauty. But the 
aversion with which the ordinary novel-reader regards all 
paragons—-save improper ones—is here much enhanced by the 
artist’s remarkable success in representing him as a smug of 
the first water. The translation is by no means all that could 
be desired—witness Nikanor’s tall figure ‘ defassing by nearly 
a head the monks who surrounded him’; and it is not exempt 
from such typographical phenomena as ‘ coersion. But it isa 
thing of beauty compared with the ‘eight illustrations,’ which 
are vileness itself. 

Any one in danger of matrimonial pitfalls should remember 
that after the wedding comes the wedding tour, and that after 
the wedding tour may come the fatuous lassitude that character- 
ises Chiel and /. ‘These young persons have seen fit to record 
in hazy and passionate language their reflections on a variety of 
topics, including scenery, butter, and doves. These may be of 
assistance to young brides in quest of materials for a long 
letter to parents and guardians, but there their usefulness and 
interest end. Of quite a different brand is Her Season in Bath, 
which can be understood by any one who takes the trouble to 
read it. As a pleasant picture of the fashionable life of Bath a 
hundred years ago, in which the Herschels and other real 
people appear, a good word may be said for it ; but as a story 
it is dull with genuine eighteenth century dulness. In this it is 
the exact opposite of Lzgia, which is as unfashionable as it 
is sprightly. The damsel ‘exercised in Venice the profes- 
sion of water-carrier, and had for lover a typical gondolier. 
A poverty-stricken and pretentious ‘Signor di Qualita,’ the 
descendant of a hundred Doges ; a’cute and masterful French 
engineer ; and other people sketched by a cunning hand, all do 
their part in making the story end happily as it should. 

There is no reason for believing that the law of supply and 
demand is inoperative within the sphere of narrative fiction. 
It must be assumed that the steady and relentless production 
of novels which deal with the amours of perturbed curates and 
the doubts and heart-searchings of theological matrons anc 
maids is due to some strange (and it may be hoped evanescent 
desire on the part of the public for such writing. Asa rule the 
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author is a searcher after truth on a small scale, and works into 
the pseudo tragedy of a commonplace life some effete heresy, 
which she dishes up in modern verbiage and with much affecta- 
tion of calm, deep, and muddy German thought. In this way 
the ordinary theological novel is the most abandoned form of 
the novel with a purpose, being unfit to read for amusement, 
instruction, or reproof. But this being said, it must be admitted 
that Rachel Arnisirong is considerably less objectionable than 
the vast majority of its kind. For one thing, it is less preten- 
tious ; for another, the scene is laid in America, and the pos- 
sibilities of freshness thus afforded are not altogether neglected 
in the sketching of the characters or the development of the 
story. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


A Treatise on Trigonometry. By W. E. Johnson, M.A. 
(London : Macmillan). If the word ‘ Plane’ had been inserted 
before the term ‘ Trigonometry’ in the title-page, so as to ex- 
clude everything connected with the discussion of ‘ Spherical ’ 
problems, this treatise by Mr. Johnson would have certainly 
been the most complete on the subject in English. It takes 
on intelligent beginners in Trigonometry to matters far beyond 
the limits of ordinary text-books. The author with marked 
ability and lucidity makes short digressions into Geometry and 
Algebra, in order to render his explanations more intelligible 
and moreinteresting ; and his concluding chapter on vector- 
quotients gives ample evidence of his familiarity with the 
difficult but fascinating study of Quaternions. He commences 
with the angle and trigonometrical ratios of single and com- 
pound angles, introducing in addition to the ordinary proofs 
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most ingenious and original proofs for the sine of the sum 
of two acute angles, and the sum of the sines of two acute 
angles. His chapter on the geometry of the triangle is especi- 
ally meritorious ; in it he introduces the cosine circle, a circle 
unique as regards the triangle in possessing the property of cut- 
ting the sides of the extremities of three diameters which are 
anti-parallels to the sides. The remarkable but beautiful pro- 
perties of the nine-point circle are then most ably discussed. 
The other related points and circles associated with the 
names of Lemoine, Tucker, and Brocard—rarely introduced 
into such treatises— naturally follow, but in a fresh and 
well-arranged form which makes the difficult study particu- 
larly attractive. The terminology of Analytical Geometry is 
judiciously avoided. This concludes the geometrical part of 
the work. The algebraical part contains the usual chapters on 
Logarithms, the application of signs to Trigonometry, de- 
velopments of the formulz for the sum of angles (with some 
new proofs very ingeniously introduced by the author), factori- 
sation and summation. He shows his familiarity with practical 
calculations ; for after considerable experience and examination 
of the best works he recommends Chambers’s Mathematical 
Zadles as of especial merit and accuracy, and he deals with 
several abstruse problems on the limit of the error in calcu- 
lation. The printing of the volume is particularly worthy of 
commendation for a student’s text-book, being in the style of 
Todhunter’s 7yeatises; the figures are excellent, and the vast 
number of exercises appended to each chapter (well arranged 
and graduated) gives evidence of research in several tongues. 
It should soon become a familiar expression to students of 
mathematics in our colleges and higher-class schools. 

Bacon's Essays. Edited, with introduction and notes, by F. 
G. Selby. (London: Macmillan.) This is one of a series of 
English classics edited by English professors in India for the 
instruction of Indian youth. For that very reason the volume 
is better fitted for practical use in a home school than any 
other we have seen, with the possible exception of the edition 
published by Messrs. Blackie. His aim has caused Professor 
Selby to be very careful in explaining every difficulty—and 
Bacon's Essays, if they are to be understood by young people, 
do take a great deal of explaining—whilst most of our home 
editions (Archbishop Whately’s is a conspicuous example) 
elaborately point unnecessary morals, and leave everything 
undone that ought to be done. Here the notes are clear and 
practical, and yet they are not silly or childish. They are also 
correct. Ne doubt we could pick out flaws here and there. 
In the essay on Gardens, Bacon must have had those of Gray’s 
Inn in his mind rather than those at Gorhambury, as Professor 
Selby supposes. The reference to the tears of the crocodile in 
the essay on I’isdom for a man’s self, would have been better 
illustrated by the quaint passage in the Faery Queen about the 
‘cruell craftie crocodile’ (Book 1. Canto v.) than by the 
quotations from Shakespeare’s Henry V7. and Bullokar’s Ex- 
posttor which are given. But these are small matters. The 
text is very clearly — even’ beautifully — printed (by a Scots 
press itis almost superfluous to add). We are glad to note 
that the frequent Latin maxims which occur in the £ssays 
are in each case there and then translated. A boy may very 
well understand the meaning of every single word of the 
famous multum incola fuit anima mea (to take an instance) 
without at all understanding what Bacon means when he uses 
the phrase. There are some good things in the thirty pages of 
introduction. Thus the statement that ‘the combination of 
picturesqueness with weight’ is a great feature of the essays is 
very well put. Yet this preliminary part will be useless to the 
student, because it requires a considerable knowledge of Bacon 
and his time before it can be read with pleasure or profit. A 
simply written sketch of Bacon’s life in place of it would have 
much increased the value of the book. 

Sermo Latinus: a Short Guide to Latin Prose Composttion. 
sy J. P. Postgate, M.A., Litt.D. (London: Macmillan.) 
Although we do not place this book so high as Dr. Potts’s 
now well known //ints towards Latin Prose Composition, yet 
it is the practical work of a practical teacher, and no instructor 
or student of Latin prose can read it without advantage. It 
opens with a chapter on ‘ The Educational Value of Composi- 
tion in Latin, which is mere surplusage : a text-book is not 
the place for a discussion of this well-worn theme ; besides, 
those who teach the subject are already convinced. Those 
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who are taught ‘get up’ the subject not because they are per- 
suaded of its educational value, but because it is part of the school 
or college course, or because they want to use it for examination 
purposes. The second chapter, on ‘The Teaching of Latin 
Prose Composition,’ and the third, on ‘ The Practice of Latin 
Prose Composition, may be commended without reserve. The 
notes to these chapters are usually irrelevant, and sometimes 
amusing. Here is a pleasing example of a mistranslation ; 
‘In Mandeville’s description of the inaccessibility of Paradise 
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occurs the sentence, “ Be londe ye cannot go for the beastes,” 
for which a pupil once sent me up, “ Kara ynv ov« eEeore Onpayv 
ta Onpia”!’ The ‘selected passages’ are only forty-three in 
number. They are sufficiently difficult to test, and not so 
difficult as to discourage. In other words, they are what is 
wanted. 

A (sic) Historical Geography of the British Colontes. By 
C. P. Lucas, B.A. Vol. 1. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1888.) 
Mr. Lucas deals with the British possessions in Europe, 
among which, as being in the same sea with Malta, is included 
Cyprus ; with the minor British dependencies in Asia ; and 
with the Mauritius and Cocos groups. The execution is that 
of a firm hand practised in the selection and presentation of 
relevant matter ; and to each article is appended a list of publi- 
cations bearing on its theme. There is an index to proper 
names ; eleven beautiful maps, page size, accompany the text ; 
and the subject of each paragraph is set forth in a marginal 
heading. The headings, marginal and other, are the one blot 
on the work. The first sentence upon Cyprus :—‘ Cyprus is 
not, strictly speaking, a British colony,’ might have stood at the 
beginning of every article: for to not one of the British de- 
pendencies described in it do British men go as co/ont, settlers 
on the land. Yet according to the title-page British Colonies 
are they all. In the headings of sections and of most chapters, 
the word ‘ Dependencies’ is substituted for ‘Colonies,’ but 
another inadvertency is committed by calling them ‘ Depen 
dencies of Great Britain,’ as if Ireland were already separated 
from the United Kingdom. Once more, in the marginal head- 
ing of the last paragraph in each article what can have tempted 
Mr. Lucas not only to use the French word ‘ Résum?é? but to 
use it with an un-French meaning ? Toa Frenchman ‘Xésume 
means ‘ Recapitulation’ ; but Mr. Lucas’s ‘ General Résumé’ is 
merely ‘General Remarks’ without any recapitulation at all. 

Cesar’s Seventh Campaign in Gaul, B.C. 57: De Bello 
Gallico, 1ié. V/7. Edited, with Notes, Excursus, and Table of 
Idioms, by W. Cookworthy Compton, M.A. With illustrations 
from sketches by E. T. Compton, and maps. (London : George 
Bell.) Wishing to lighten the daily grind of his Uppingham 
boys in Caesar, and influenced by the opinion of Napoleon III. 
— that Czsar’s seventh campaign is the most interesting 
whether from the political or from the military point of all 
—Mr. Compton bethought him of a pictorial edition of the 
Seventh Commentary; and with this in view he visited the 
scenes of the seventh campaign, and had sketches taken on 
the spot, of which about a dozen diversify the Latin text. More 
to the purpose, because more illustrative of Caesar, are the 
maps and plans and the plates of Roman armour and anti- 
quities. The notes are rather explanatory than grammatical. 
The excursus treats of the Roman army. The list of idioms 
is an admirable device for helping pupils to avoid Latin-Eng- 
lish when translating, and English-Latin when composing. 
There is also an index of proper names, with the quantities 
most apt to be mistaken marked. Whether for school use or 
for private reading, Mr. Compton has produced a complete 
edition of Cesar de Bello Gallico, Lib. VII. 

Deductive Logic. By. St. George Stock, M.A., Pembroke 
College, Oxford. (London: Longmans.) This little book is 
by no means destitute of merit, but still we cannot but com- 
mend the friendly critic who (as Mr. Stock tells in his preface 
recommended the author not to publish it, on the ground that 
it was too much like other Zog7cs. That is exactly the fault 
we have to find, and we may frankly admit that it is a 
criticism likely to hold good of almost any new text-book of 
deductive logic. There is not scope for much freshness of 
thought in this field. You are as likely to improve upon 
Euclid’s geometry as to introduce novelties into the science of 
deductive logic, and it is somewhat curious that the scientific 
development of either of these sciences develops them out 
of existence by landing us in algebra. But if there be no 
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possibility of profitably introducing novelty into the study of 
deductive logic, we naturally ask why Mr. Stock should seek 
to supplant Professor Jevons. It is true that the new book 
excels the older text-book in respect of printing and binding, 
but we cannot see that it establishes a superior claim in any 
other respect. It is not simple enough for a beginner, and 
it is too compressed for an advanced student. It is idle 
to attempt to write one book which shall do for a student 
what is effected by a consecutive perusal of two such books 
as Jevons’s 7ext-Book and Hamilton’s Lectures. Mr. Stock 
may find his work effective in training students who have already 
been introduced to the science, but for use with beginners it 
could only form a teacher’s note-book containing a digest of 
the subjects to be explained. As such it might be very use- 
ful. Many of the illustrations are exceedingly apposite, and 
the exercises appended are judiciously selected. We remark 
the old illustration of the fallacy of many questions — that 
fallacy of which the political heckler sometimes tries to take 
advantage when he demands a simple Yes or No. Mr. Stock, 
however, gives an additional illustration in the question put by 
a senior proctor to the showman of a blue horse—‘ With what 
did you paint your horse?’ But a better form of illustration 
would be the question, ‘ Do you often paint your horse?’ Un- 
fortunately Mr. Stock devotes so much attention to the Syllo- 
gism and its figures that he does not do justice to the subject 
of Fallacies. It always appears to us that this is the special 
subject on which teachers of logic should concentrate their 
efforts. One can read and understand the rules of syllogism 
and their application as one can work through Euclid, but what 
is especially desirable is familiarity with the stock fallacies that 
do duty as arguments, A logician who should write a book on 
the familiar fallacies of common life in a popular style would 
benefit the race, and profit himself. 


LAW-BOOKS. 


The Law of Damages: A Treatise on the Reparation of 
Injuries as Administered in Scotland. By JOHN GUTHRIE 
SMITH. Edinburgh : Clark. 

Handbook on the Management of Landed Estates, and the Law 
Relating Thereto. By W. H. STEELE. Edinburgh: 
Clark. 

The Law Relating to Goodwill. By CHARLES E. ALLAN. 
London : Stevens. 

The Law of Damages replaces the Law of Reparation by 
the same author, and, as the change of name indicates, the Law 
of Damages is not so much a second edition of the older book 
as a new work altogether. It is a trifle no doubt, but we regret 
the change of name; Reparation is the Scots term for the 
department of law with which Sheriff Guthrie Smith deals, and 
it seems unnecessary to English the legal vernacular unless 
some advantage isto be gained thereby. The Sheriff has 
drawn not a little on English legal lore as well as on English 
legal terminology, but it would be quite unfair to say that his 
book is unduly tinctured with foreign jurisprudence; indeed, he 
has been rather unusually successful in using English cases for 
the purpose of effective illustration of principles common to 
the legal systems of both countries. There are exceptions, 
however ; it is in vain that the author discourses on ‘ Bail- 
ments’ to Scots lawyers, and he should know that no Scots 
Court would listen to English cases on the measure of damages 
in an action for personal injury where the ground is solatium. 
The Law of Reparation was published a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and has for many years now lagged behind the advance 
made in the development of legal principles. Zhe Law of 
Damages therefore appears none too soon. The importance 
of the subject of Reparation may be gauged by the increasing 
proportion of actions for damages which are tried before the 
Inferior and the Supreme Courts of Scotland. If a junior at 
the Bar’s first appearance is not before a Lord Ordinary in an 
action of divorce, it is pretty certain to be before a civil jury in 
an action for damages. True, a great many cases belonging to 
the latter class arise out of the liability of employers for injuries 
received by their servants, and in this special department Sheriff 
Guthrie Smith has not a fewcompetitors in the field, but in none of 
these do we remember to have seen a better account of the origin 
and development of the much-vexed controversy waged round the 
doctrine of collaborateur than that briefly set forth in the pre- 
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sent work. The author, by the way, rejects both ‘collabora- 
teur’ and ‘common-employment’ as misleading names for this 
troublesome doctrine, and substitutes ‘ co-service,’ which is a 
change without improvement, to our thinking; and he unac- 
countably, or rather culpably, fails to clearly announce this 
innovation in his index, which contains both ‘ collaborateur’ 
and ‘common employment’ without cross-references to ‘co- 
service, under which entry alone the matter is arranged. The 
book is, of course, brought well up to date ; and many parts of 
it—for example, the chapter on Delict and Contract, also those 
on Road and Railway Accidents and on the Abuse of Legal 
Process—are really well done. But it has defects, and those 
very grave ones in a work which aspires to be a legal authority. 
Bold and clear statement of fundamental legal principles is a 
thing very difficult of achievement ; perhaps it is possible only 
to the best sort of legal mind. Anyhow Sheriff Guthrie Smith 
has not succeeded in achieving it—for example, his definitions 
of Negligence and Malice are quite unsatisfactory. More 
unfortunately still, there are not a few instances in which 
the form of expression is so twisted as to require some 
waste of mental effort to unravel it. For example, here is 
a hard nut from the chapter on Defamation: ‘In Mr. Borth- 
wick’s time they (certain opprobrious epithets) were not con- 
sidered actionable, and such verda jactantia, when spoken 
generally with respect to an individual, and not to some par- 
ticular transaction in which he had been concerned, and which 
was falsely alleged to be open to the censure expressed, are not to 
be seriously considered.’ Nor is the book by any means a con- 
spicuous example of /ucidus ordo. An example of failure, in 
this respect, will be found by glancing at the matters dealt 
with in the first three pages of the chapter on Delict and 
Contract already alluded to. But with all these defects— 
and the author himself modestly says that his book is ‘ far 
from being either accurate or complete ’— Zhe Law of Damages 
holds the field in its particular department, and though it 
will certainly never rank among the standard works of legal 
reference, it cannot fail to be of high service to practitioners of 
all grades. 

It is difficult to imagine what demand Mr. Steele’s little Hand- 
book is intended to supply. It professes to be a vade mecum for 
factors, landlords, and tenants, so far as the letting of land by 
lease is concerned, but it cannot be expected to prove of much 
service to any of these classes of people. No agriculturist 
would turn for information to the meagre notes on rotation of 
crops and shifts given under the head of ‘Clause of Manage. 
ment’; and anybody who found himself in a legal difficulty 
under the Agricultural Holdings Act, or the Crofters’ Act, or the 
Game Acts, which the Handbook summarises without much 
elucidating, would in any case be well advised only by a lawyer. 
The infinite variety of circumstances in the cases arising for 
legal determination under fixed principles of law make it im- 
possible to disseminate correct legal advice in a popular hand- 
book, and misleading to put untrained persons in possession 
of principles which they are unable to apply. The statements 
in the Handbook, however, are accurate and clear so far as they 
go. 

Mr. Allan’s work is an example of the extent to which the 
mental sub-division of labour is carried in our own day. Al- 
though Broom’s Commentaries on the Common Law extend 
over a thousand pages, ‘Goodwill’ is not to be found at all in 
the index, and is dismissed with the briefest mention in the 
text. Pollock on ‘Contracts’ says little about it; even Addi- 
son’s huge volume discusses it at no length; but here, ina 
treatise of 171 pages, it is traced as far back as the Year- 
Books, and as far afield as America. ‘Wisdom is justified of 
her children ;’ and those lawyers who happen to have a case 
where goodwill comes in will no doubt find it to their advan- 
tage to consult the book. It is clearly written, and generally a 
painstaking and (within its narrow sphere) a meritorious effort. 
Scots and American cases are frequently quoted: the first 
properly, for the conditions of mercantile life are the same on 
both sides of the Border, and the mercantile law much the 
same though under different forms ; the second improperly, 
as the divergence ever tends to become greater, and there is 
no more applicability now in the decisions than if they were 
those of the courts of France and Germany. The index is 
fuller and better than usual ; but the ‘ Table of Cases’ ought 
to have had the references annexed. 
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OLD AND NEW. 


In Shakespeare's Funeral and other Pieces (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood) Sir Edward Hamley gives one more proof of his 
amazing versatility. Last week we saw and recognised him for 
facile princeps in the art of war ; and here we come upon him in 
the act of making flourishes, alarums, excursions in the vasty 
fields of literary criticism, and setting everybody right with 
military expedition and authority. The initial number, Shake- 
speare’s Funeral, is not only as regards its manner a singu- 
larly happy parody of an unknown original, but also as regards 
its matter a delightful caricature of the manners and customs of 
the New Shakespeare Society, whose freaks of sentiment and 
expression and whose mental and moral attitude towards the 
Bard are burlesqued in the persons of Drayton and young 
Raleigh with something of the grave and bitter humour of 
Rabelais or Savage Landor. In False Coin in Poetry we 
find Sir Edward at his very best, tearing to shreds the rhetoric 
of Byron, Wordsworth, Cowper, Milton, Shakespeare and. 
others, with so well assumed a seriousness and so fine an 
affectation of originality that one has to look twice before 
one takes the jest or discerns the moral that is masked in this 
exemplar of the ironic presentation. Our author's description 
of Herrick as ‘that amorous ecclesiastic,’ and his admission 
that Herrick’s work ‘though thin was often graceful,’ is worthy 
of Mr. Augustine Birrell ; while his attack upon Zhe Twa 
Corbies as one of ‘that family of dismal old ballads, with only a 
few rags of meaning to cover their nakedness, which some 
people think they admire’ is Swiftian in its pregnant simplicity 
of phrase and its immense disdain of the common human 
mind. The chapter on the Hugoisms of Victor Hugo, on 
George Eliot, on Mr. Ruskin, and on that futile politician and 
ridiculous man of letters the late Abraham Hayward are not 
to be named in the same breath with these masterpieces, for in 
them Sir Edward writes like an ordinary mortal. 

The second volume of the ‘ Lotos Series’ (London: Triibner) 
contains the complete works of the illustrious Hans Breitmann, 
from the never-to-be-forgotten story of that ‘barty’ where 

‘ De gombany vighted mit daple-lecks 
Till der gonshtable made em shtop,’ 
to a legend made in Vienna as late as 1888. One liked them 
better, it may be, in instalments than one likes them all at 
once ; for in instalments they used to seem too few, and it is 
not to be denied that coming upon us in a crowd their effect is 
a little the other way. But for all that they remain unique 
and delightful. The spirit of Breitmann in Maryland is 
irresistible as ever; the Wein Geist, with its mixture of 
riotous desperation— 
‘ Und I trowed a shtone droo a shtreet-lamp 
Und bot’ of de classes I proke’— 
and sentimental Schwarmeri— 
‘Und I dink of de quick gevanisht lofe 
Dat vent like de vind from{me ’— 
and lofty transcendentalism and abstractedness— 
‘In Madchenlieb or Schnapsenrausch 
Das Absolut ist dein ’— 
is even better than it used to be ; the charm of Breitmann as 
a Bummer, and Breitmann in Kansas, and the ballad of the 
wasser maiden, ‘ Vot hadn’d got nodings on,’ and all the old 
favourites, is ‘ herrlich wie am Ersten Tag.’ To Mr. Triibner, 
who contributes a pleasant preface and an admirable glossary, 
the thanks of all true Breitmannists are due. ‘Ila bien mérite 
des arts.’ 

La Constitution Américaine et ses Amendements (Paris: 
Librairie Guillaumin) contains a translation into French of the 
Constitution of the United States, a brief historical notice of 
the circumstances connected with its origin and of the amend- 
ments which have been made upon it, and an account of the 
celebration of its centenary on 17th September 1887. It is the 
work of the French Consul at Philadelphia, and it owes its 
inspiration to the centenary celebrations, of which the author 
was an admiring witness. These are described with consider- 
able spirit. They are proudly compared with the celebrations 
which took place on the Queen’s Jubilee. Only (it appears) in 
this year’s celebrations in France will they find a rival. For 
both are celebrations of the birth of /a Liberté. A preface 
by M. Joseph Chailley is practically a short essay upon the 
Constitution of the United States, treated from the point of 
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It is well written, and 
It is a good rule 
The 


view of a student of constitutional law. 
shows a thorough knowledge of the subject. 
never to read a book without first reading the preface. 

rule applies in this case, but one might stop at the preface. 

Prince, Princess, and People, by Henry C. Burdett (London : 
Longmans) is described as ‘an account of the social progress 
and development of our own times, as illustrated by the public 
life and work of T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales.’ It 
is characteristic of the method of the book that it has no table 
of contents. It would indeed be difficult to set forth in any 
sequence, either logical or chronological, the matters that it 
contains. Possibly Mr. Burdett had some definite plan be- 
fore him when he began to compile. It is not discoverable 
now. The impression that he gives is as the result of the 
labours of one who farmed forth piles of sundry journals to 
various persons deft in the use of scissors, who sent the in- 
gathering to press just as the postman brought it to him, and 
who further, when correcting the proof-sheets, wept showers 
of common adjectives over all. The result is not happy. One 
may get over the surprise of the coming of age of the Prince 
of Wales and the recital of the Prince Consort’s death ; but the 
vain repetitions, the deadly commonplace of the ‘ reflections,’ 
and the absolute lack of purpose in the whole must defy the 
industry of the most loyal. 

We have also received Zhe St. Andrews University Calendar 
for the Year 1889-90 (Edinburgh : Blackwood) ; Political Wit 
and Humour in our Own Times (London: Field and Tuer), 
collected and edited by T. Williams ; Bady’s Record (London : 
Field and Tuer), by R. I. W. ; a new edition, being the sixth, 
of Literary Landmarks of London (London : Unwin) by Laur- 
ence Hutton ; and pamphlets containing an article on Zhe 
Incidence of Local Taxation : the National Remedy (Edinburgh : 
Blackwood), by ‘A Member of the College of Justice’ ; and the 
Closing Address of the Rev. P. F. Gloag, D.D., Moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland (Edinburgh : 
Clark). 

BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction. 
Cleopatra. By H. Rider Haggard. 
1 vol. 

Facol’s Letters, and other Stories. 
don : Kegan Paul. 1 vol. 
Summer Legends. Translated from the German of Rudolph 
Baumbach by Helen B. Dole. London: Scott. 1 vol. 
The Old Pincushion. By Mrs. Molesworth. London : Griffith. 

1 vol. 


London : Longmans. 


By Rowland Grey. Lon- 


VERSE. 

Metrical Version of ‘ The Imitation of Christ. 
rington. London: Kegan Paul. 5s. 
Sursum Corda. By G. F. E. Scott. London: Kegan Paul. 

3s. 6d. 


By Dean Car- 


BioGRapny. 
Dampier. By W. Clark Russell. ‘English Men of Action’ 
Series. London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 
Letters and Literary Remains of Edward Fitzgerald. 
by W. A. Wright. London: Macmillan. 31s. 6d. 


Edited 


History. 


The History of Polybius. Translated from the Text of F. 
Hultsch by E. S. Shuckburgh. London: Macmillan. 21s. 


THEOLOGICAL. 
The Epistles of St. Fohn. 


Hodder. 7s. 6d. 
The Pulpit Commentary. 


By the Bishop of Derry. London : 
London: Kegan Paul. 


MISCELLANEA. 


A Manual of Home-Nursing. By L. E. Dobree. 
Sonnenschein. 1s. 6d. 

Anglo-Saxon Abolition of Negro Slavery. 
London : Kegan Paul. §s. 

Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swynebroke. 
Thompson. London: Frowde. 21s. 

Clothed with the Sun. By Dr. Anna (Bonns) Kingsford. Lon- 
don: Redway. 7s. 6d. 


London : 
By F. W. Newman. 


Edited by E. M. 
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Elementary Treatise on Heat. By H.G. Madam. London: 
Rivingtons. 

Essays upon Heredity. Translated from the German of August 
Weismann. London: Frowde. 16s. 

Express Trains: English and Foreign. By E. Foxwell and 
T. C. Farrar. London: Smith Elder. 

Fallow and Fodder Crops. By Professor Wrightson. London : 
Chapman. 65s. 

Fundamental Problems. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Co. 

Music for the People. By R. A. Marr. Edinburgh : Menzies. 

The Physiology of War: Power and Liberty. By Count 
Tolstoi. London: Scott. 2s. 6d. 

Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Vol. 1v. Lon- 
don : Longmans. 


ForREIGN. 


A. Thiers. Par P.de Rémusat. Avec portrait. Paris: Hachette. 
2 fr. 
Bettrige zur Gesch. des Geschlechtswechsels der englischen 
Substantiva. Von. K. Kérner. Leipzig: Fock. 1 m. 
Begriff der Seele bei Plato. Von E.W. Simson. Leipzig: 
Duncker. 4m. 20 pf. 

Das Christenthum und seine Gegner. Von O. Fleischmann. 
Leipzig: Richter. 3 m. 

Die mandaische Religion, thre Entwickelung und gesch. Bedeu- 
tung. Von T. H. W. Brandt. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 8m. 

El codigo civil espanol. M. de Bofarull. 4to. Madrid: Dub- 
null. 25 pes. 

Fin gesunder Geist in einem gesunden Korper. By H. Rydt. 
Hanover : Meyer. 

Einlettung in das Studium der Numismattk. Von H. Halke. 
Berlin: Lehmann. 7 m. 

Geschichte der neuern Philosophie. Von Kuno Fischer. Neue 
Gesammt-Ausg. 1. Band. Heidelberg: Winter. 22 m. 

Geschichte der Stadt Athen im Mittelalter. Von. F. Gregoro- 
vius. 2 Bde. Stuttgart: Cotta. 20m. 

Histoire des Sciences sous Napoléon Bonaparte. Par G. Barral. 
Paris: Savine. 3 fr. Soc. 

Lehrbuch des deutschen Strafrechts. Von A. Merkel. Stutt- 
gart: Enke. 9m. 

Le proces de Socrate. Examen critique de theses socratiques. 
Par A. Sorel. Paris: Alcan. 3 fr. Soc. 

Venise’: ses arts décoratifs, ses musées, et ses collections; avec 207 
gravures. Par E. Molinier. Paris: Librairie de l’Art. 
25 fr. 

Woordenboek de Atjehsche Taal. 8vo. Haag: Nijhoff. 5 fl. 


THE PRIMROSE LEAGUE. 
MARQUESS OF SALISBURY HABITATION. 


THE ANNUAL SUMMER MEETING will take place at Hopetoun, on 


Saturday, July 13th. 
R - B., Secy. 


S UMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 

THE Royal Mail Steamer COLU MBA, with passen- 
gers only, sails from Glasgow Daily at 7 a.M., from 
Greenock at 8.50 a.M., for Oban, Fort William, Inver- 
ness, Lochawe, Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, 
Islay, Stornoway, etc. 

Official Guide, 3d.; Illustrated 6d. and 1s. 
Time Bill with Map and Fares free from the owner, 
DAVID MACBRAYWNE, 119 Hops Srreet, GLascow, 








ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
‘TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 





TODD & CO, \ TREATHS, CROSSES, | 


AND BOUQUETS. 
Unequalled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 


FLoristTs, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 








MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 885._—-JULY 1889.——2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

THE PORTRAIT OF MR. W. H. By Oscar WILDE. 

SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD. By a Prison VisiTor. 

NATURAL EMIGRATION. By Joun MarTINEAU. 

LADY BABY. Cuaps. XXIV.-XXVI. 

THE PARTITION OF THE EARTH. From Scuitier. By Sir THEODORE 
Martin, K.C.B. 

RECENT CONVERSATIONS IN A STUDIO. By W. W. Srory. 

ISFAHAN TO BUSHTIRE. Roaps anp Resources oF SOUTHERN PERSIA. 
By Cov. Mark S. BELL, V.C., R.E. 

ABOUT THE UMBRELLA MENDER: A STUDY. By BEatrRIcEe 
HARRADEN, B.A. 

AN ARCADIAN SUMMER. Tue ImpRESSIONS OF AN IMPRESSIONIST.— 
Conclusion. 


CRITICAL POSITION OF EUROPEANS IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 





A VISIT TO STANLEY’S REAR-GUARD AT MAJOR 
BARTTELOT'S CAMP ON THE ARUHWIMI. Witn awn Account 
oF River-Lire on tHE Conco. By J. R. Werner, F.R.GS., Engineer, late 
in the Service of the Etat Independant du Congo. With Maps, Portraits, and 
other Illustrations, 8vo, 16s 

_ In these months of jonrneying on the great river and its tributary, Mr. Werner 

lived a romance, with a freshness and intensity of sensation not to be dreamed of. 

- + . The impression of a life entirely new, entirely unconventional, as con- 

ventions weigh uron us, is perfect.’— Daily News. 

SHAKESPEARE’S FUNERAL, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
_By Sir Epwarp HamMiey. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘They form a volume which will delight lovers of literature.’—Scotsman. 


THE STORY OF ALASTAIR BHAN COMYN;; Or, Tue 


TRAGEDY OF Dunpuatt. A Tale of Tradition and Romance. By the Lapy 
MIDDLETON. Square 8vo, ros. 


SOCRATES AND CHRIST: A Study in the Philosophy of 
Religion. _By R. M. Wentevy, M.A., Lecturer on Mental and Moral 
Phi osophy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow ; Examiner in Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THREE NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LITTLE HAND AND MUCKLE GOLD: A Study of To- 
Day. By X. L., Author of ‘Aut Diabolus aut Nihil.’ 3 Vols., post 8vo, 


25s. 6d. 


MARGARET MALIPHANT: A Novel. By Mrs. Comyns 
ang — of ‘La Fortunina,’ ‘North Italian Folk,’ etc. 3 Vols., post 
3VO, 255 : 


DIANA WENTWORTH. By Caro.ine FoTHerGILt, Author 


of ‘An Enthusiast,’ ‘ A Voice in the Wilderness.’ 3 Vols., post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpInsuRGH AND LONDON. 


FOR A KIN@G! 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY T. S. SHAROWOOD. 
2vols. Cloth, 8s. 





‘Asa picture of English life during the Civil War the story is far from being a 
failure, and it may safely be recommended to young people with a turn for history.’ 

Saturday Review. : 

‘The whole book is written in a delightfully simple style, without any straining 
after effect, but with a certain quaintness of expression that lends a touch of historic 
reality to the different characters.’— Tad/et. 

5 Possesses many points of extreme interest, and is sure to be attractive to students 
of the time of Charles 1.\—Pudlishers’ Circular. 


URNS & OATES, LIMITED. 
LONDON : 63 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


TILLIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT, 
19 GEORGE STREET. 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 





SAFE DEPOSIT. 


COMPARTMENTS to LET in the STRONG-ROOM of the SCOTTISH 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
RENT, £1 to £2 PER ANNUM. 
123 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’ 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 


SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works—70 Fountainbridge. 
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‘DOWELL’S UNRIVALLED SCOTCH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. 


Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). 


Ayrshire, etc. etc. 


Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 


Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. UBILEE. 
IMPERIAL. TC. 


TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
ace — ORANGE. BELMONT. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles, 





ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





POTTAGE’ > ROLLA PASTE. 
HEALTH-GIVING AND NUTRITIOUS STIMULANT. 


J. C. POTTAGE’S New Preparations of the Kola Berry 
experience to possess the VERY HIGHEST DIETETIC QUALITIES 

For a refreshing Breakfast-Table Beverage it is superior, asa += oe al to Tea 
and Coffee, or Cocoa, while it does not produce the derangements which sometimes 
follow the free use of these Bev erages. 

Persons suffering from Dyspepsia, Bilious or Nervous Headaches, or uncertain 
action of the heart, as also invalids and delicate children, will find the KOLA 
PASTE much more suitable than Tea, Coffee, or Cocoa, while analysis shows that 
it is unegualled for its nutritive properties. 

Clergymen, Students, or Travellers, who require nourishment and healthy 
stimulus in a concentrated form, will find great benefit from the use of KOLA in 
the portable form of KOLA CHOCOLATE CAKE, as its remarkable sustaining 
properties under physical and mental strain have been often tested. In Jars at 15., 
2s., and 3s. 6d. each; by post 3d. and 6d. extra. The KOLA CHOCOLATE for 
eating, 1s. per Box ; : by post 1s. 3d. 


JOHN C. POTTAGE, Cuemist, 
117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH; 
And 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SEcRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 


W. S. BROWN 


MANUFACTURING CABINETMAKER AND UPHOLSTERER 
THE ARTISTIC FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Please Note Initials and Address. No Connection with any other Firm 
of the same Name in Edinburgh. 


IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Picki1nc up 
LicHTs aT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 








LENNIE, OPTICIAN, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 


HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 

Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 

Sole Maker— 

DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 


136 HIGH STREET (orposiTzE COCKBURN STREET), EDINBURGH. 








SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
SCOTCH OATCAKES. 
In Tins for Inland or ead Parcel Post. 


ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 
33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 


| 


are a by daily | 





ID O!IG & M‘K EC HN !-E, 
90 GEORGE STREET, 


Beg to Invite Inspection of the FIRST-CLASS ETCHINGS by 
the Famous Etcher, R. W. MACBETH, A.R.A, 


After Celebrated Pictures 7 deewemns es and TITIAN. 
THE SCOTS OBSERVER 
A Record and Review. 


THe SCOTS OBSERVER, a Record and Review, is issued weekly at the cost 

of Sixpence. While giving due prominence to Imperial and General Affairs, it 
deals specially with subjects of Scottish Interest. In Politics it is resolutely Con- 
stitutional and Unionist. Literature, Science, Art, Politics, Agriculture, and other 
topics are treated by eminent writers. 

Among signing Contributors are Freperick GrEENwooD, Davip Hannay, 
W. E. Henvey, Cosmo Monkuovsg, Epmunp Gosse, J. MacLaren Cossan, 
Hucu Ha isurton, Sir W. G. Stimpson, Horace Hutcuinson, Rev. Dr. J. G. 
McPuerson, Eustace BALFour, Wm. ArcHer, Sir Georck DouGras, Dr. 
Fevckin, W. B. Yeats, Professor Lewis Camppect, J. M. BArriz, RICHARD 
GARNETT, GRAHAM R. Tomson, ANDREW LANG, and R. L. STEVENSON. 

The ‘Modern Men’ Series, which forms a feature of the Journal, includes 
literary and critical portraits of R. L. Srevenson, A. J. BALFour, JoserpH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, Lord RosEBERY, Lewis Morris, THomas Keith, Sir Grorc E OTTo 
TREVELYAN, Principal Cairn, Henry Du Prét L ABOUCHERE, J. A. FroupgE, WALT 
WHITMAN, Josern Lister, H. M. STantey, H. Riper HaGccarp, Tom Morais, 
HENRIK IpsEN, Ropert BrowninG, Mr. Rosertson SMITH, Mr. CocHRAn- 
Patrick, M. Cuarcort, the BisHop or Oxrorp, andthe DuKE OF ARGYLL. 

The sequence of Notes on Scientific Agriculture—Grass Mixtures, Plant Life 
above and below ground, etc.—will be found of practical use by everybody 
interested i in the question. 

THE SCOTS OBSERVER may be had of every Bookseller and Railway 
Bookstall in Scotland. Messrs. W. H. SmitH AND Son have it on Sale at the 
principal Railway Stations in England, and receive Orders for it at all their Book- 


Stalls. 
OFFICES: 


9 THISTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
142 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, 


AND 79 QUEEN STREET,’ } EDINBURGH. 


S L. © .A 8..S : oe N, 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, ~LoRRIES, AND VANS FoR Hire. 


TELEPHONE No. 217. 
ARCHIBALD STRANG 
COACH HIRER 
6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD’S ROW. 


i bs DUNDONAL D: STREET. 
9 INDIA STREE 
(8s . VINCENT STREET. 











BRANCH OFFICES, 








| ORTIMER & SON, 86 " Grore E STREET, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLESS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best t Quality and Moderate Price. 


OHN LINDSAY, GRAIN, Hay, AND STRAW DEALER, 
4 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, OATs, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKES, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, PoTA- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 


STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 








‘Printed for the Propristers by T. & A. ConsTapte, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Pron, ond | Published by Joun Dovetas, 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—1ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives @ Special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4oft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition, The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 1o ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 8o ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been ‘gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 








Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





24 FREDERICK STREET 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN EDINBURGH 
For Furniture of Guaranteed Quality. 


J. M. POLLOCK & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS AND GENERAL HOUSE 
FURNISHERS, 


Beg to draw particular attention to their £16, 10s. 
SPECIALITIES. 


4-feet Walnut (Complete) Bedroom Sui 
6-feet Solid Oak Sideboard, with 3 bevel plates i in back (and fully Gite), fis io 


Dining Room Suite, Solid Oak, consisting of 6 Small 
and Gent.'s Easy Chairs and Couch, aay amen ond 
covered in Leather or Morocco Cloths, . - + £1610 


Inspection of Stock and Prices in their Showrooms, 
24 FREDERICK STREET, 
will clearly demonstrate the advantage of dealing direct with the Manufacturers. 

















FACTORY: BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS 
Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS —, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
VERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 66 











To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 




















The BEST stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKeRky- 
vore’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
aces purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 


JOHN TWATT, 36 ArGyLe PLacg, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
THE “KORASS” CARPET 


. Made from the Best Woo ts, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
= wt ‘ Sa” ; Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
¢ ase Seas Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
Ss =>! I; =| Sole e Makers. 
CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 
Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin foer days. Patteras sent Post Free on Application. 
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SIZES IN STOCK. 


NT Tft.Ginby6ft. . . . 2016 9 | I2f.——by Of. . .g119 6 
f 9 ,,—by6,, > . . I I 0 12 ,, —— by 10,, 6 In. . 2 5 6 
\2 9 ,, ——by7 rT) 6 in. . . I 4 6 12 1» —— by - . . . 212 6 
ss S.==—e., ... 8890 | Suen. ... 288 
1 ;,6inby®, ... 146 | 6,,—byi2., 366 
\ 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 
47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 
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